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Preface 


This varied assortment of stories of Allegany County i: 
offered in the hope that every one who reads it may finc 
something of special interest. Most of the stories are rathe) 
well known, and some, such as that of Ira Stephens, have 
always been controversial. Research had been made anc 
the results of that research made available to others. 

Every one of our twenty-nine towns of Allegany County 
is filled with local legend, most of it true or containing 
basic elements of truth. Twenty-seven of our townships now 
have town historians and through them we hope to bring 
out more and more of our historic background and preserve 
it in print “before this generation shall pass away.” 


HAZEL M. SHEAR 


Beach Hill, Wellsville, N.Y. 
January 31, 1962. 
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Allegany County 


Allegany County is located in the southern tier of coun- 
ties of New York. The third eastward from Erie County, 
Pa., it is bounded on the west by Cattaraugus County, on the 
north by Wyoming and Livingston, on the east by Steuben 
and on the south by the State of Pennsylvania. Belmont, in 
the Town of Amity, is the county seat, 250 miles distant 
from Albany. The county is on the main line of the Erie 
Railroad between New York and Chicago. It is traversed by 
State Route 17, east and west, and Star Route 19 north and 
south, There is a small airport at Wellsville and other pri- 
vate airports. Its area is 1,031 square miles, Altitudes range 
from 500 to 2,500 feet above sea level, It is hilly country, 
being in the foothills of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The Genesee River flows in a northerly direction across 
the county. It is, of course, from this river, which rises in 
neighboring Potter County, Pa., that the area known as 
the Genesee Country derives its name. It is a very beautiful 
valley, the meaning of its Indian name, Gennisheyo, is “‘the 
beautiful valley.’”’ The name Allegany comes from the name 
of the river which, according to Lewis Henry Morgan, LLD., 
meant “the beautiful river.’’ In our county this name has 
always been spelled without the ‘“‘h” and with an ‘‘a’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘e.”’ (Allegheny). Note the various spellings of the 
name on standard road maps of northern Pennsylvania, 
Cattaraugus and our own county. 

After the Big Tree Treaty at Geneseo, the Seneca Indians, 
who were native here, “retired’”’ to the Caneadea Reserva- 
tion in this county. Although the entire county is saturated 
with Indian lore, it is more or less centered in Caneadea 
which was one of the large Indian villages and which was 
their reservation for some time after settlement. The origi- 
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nal council house, famous in our early history, was moved 
out of the county to Letchworth Park where it is well pre- 
served, The grave of Mary Jemison is also in this park. 
Catherine Schuyler Chapter, D.A.R., has placed a boulder 
at the site of the Old Council House. It was at this place 
that our Revolutionary hero, Moses Van Campen, ran the 
gauntlet, 

Allegany County was formed from Genesee County on 
April 7, 1806. Genesee had been formed from Montgomery 
in 1802, Montgomery having originally been Tryon County. 
The eastern tier of towns was annexed from Steuben County 
March 11, 1808. These were the towns of Independence, 
Andover, Alfred, Almond, Burns and Ossian. As originally 
set up the county embraced a large part of present Catta- 
raugus County but by act of the Legislature March 11, 1808, 
the towns of Allegany, Franklinville, Farmersville, Free- 
dom, Hinsdale, Humphrey, Ischua, Lyndon, Machias, Port- 
ville, Olean and Yorkshire were set off to that county. In 
1846 the northern tier of towns was set off to Wyoming and 
Livingston Counties. They were the Towns of Eagle, Pike, 
and Genesee Falls to Wyoming County, and Portage and 
Nunda to Livingston County. The Town of Ossian was set 
off to Livingston in 1856. 

The county lies within three great purchases. The East- 
ern tier of towns is in the Phelps and Gorham Purchase 
(Pultney Estate). The center two rows of townships are in 
the Morris Reserve, and the two western tiers are in the 
Holland Purchase. 

John Barker Church purchased 100,000 acres in the cen- 
tral part of the Morris Reserve, He was an alien and could 
not hold the property in his own name, so Alexander Hamil- 
ton, his brother-in-law, held the title for a time. Church’s 
son, Judge Philip Church, established the settlement at 
Angelica and named it in honor of his mother, Angelica 
Schuyler Church. The Town of Angelica was founded by 
act of the Legislature on April 7, 1806, taken from Leicester 
and when erected was a part of Genesee County, the only 
town in the county until March, 1808. (See map p. 67, Alle- 
gany and Its People, Minard). Allegany County was formed 
by an act of the Legislature on April 7, 1806. No courts 
were held until the fall of 1807. The county was “defined 
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and divided into towns by act of March 11, 1808.” The 
towns were Nunda, Ossian, Caneadea, Angelica and Alfred. 
The village of Angelica was settled about 1801 or 1802. 

Nathaniel Dike (Dyke), a Revolutionary soldier, is hon- 
ored as the first settler. It may some day be proved that 
John Kryder (Cruyder) and perhaps others preceded Dike 
but present records are not conclusive. It is also known that 
two white men, Nellis and Lay, lived with the Indians at 
Caneadea although they are not considered settlers. Nellis, 
at least, was a known Tory and related to the Nellis family 
of the Mohawk Valley. 

Dike settled at Elm Valley in the Town of Andover in 
1795. He established a trading center, mills, a blacksmith 
shop and tannery close to his home, His settlement was 
quite widely known as Dike’s Settlement but soon thereafter 
as Shoemaker’s Corners, Pennsylvania histories always re- 
fer to it as Dike’s Settlement. His grave in a small cemetery 
at Elm Valley, the community he established, is marked by 
Catherine Schuyler Chapter, D.A.R. Nathaniel’s widow, 
Esther Burrill Dike, went to Almond to live with her son 
after her husband’s death. The son ran a tavern at Almond. 
Esther is buried in a large abandoned cemetery, in the vil- 
lage of Almond, that contains the graves of many other of 
our earliest settlers. 

Although the Town of Almond, as such, was not formed 
until 1821, its first settlers were close seconds of Nathaniel 
Dike. They came from Luzerne County, Pa., in the spring of 
1796. The town historian of Almond seems to have proof 
that they had come at least the year before. They were 
headed by the Rev. Andrew Gray of the Reformed Dutch 
Church which later became Presbyterian, French’s Gazet- 
teer (p. 170) says that the first religious service in Rev. 
Gray’s home was Presbyterian. Almond was taken from 
Alfred which, in turn, had been taken from Angelica in 
1808. Although Angelica was the older town, it was not set- 
tled until 1801 or 1802. 

The early settlers found huge forests of pine on the low- 
lands and hardwoods in the higher elevations. Much of the 
forest was burned and made into black salts which made 
the early payments for farms. Another early source of rev- 
enue came from the bounties on wolves. Later lumbering 
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developed into an immense business that founded our econ- 
omy. Many of the enormous pines found their way to the 
seacoast where they were used for masts. The tannery busi- 
ness developed to a great extent up to the 1890’s. After the 
discovery of rich oil and gas fields in the southern part of 
the county, the lumbering business was susperseded by the 
oil business, At the present time oil and gas reserves are 
being exhausted, and we are gradually transferring to an 
industrial county. The large Bolivar refinery and the Sin- 
clair at Wellsville have said their farewells. The Air Pre- 
Heater and the Worthington Corporation in Wellsville, the 
Acme Electric Corporation in Cuba, and the C & G Wheel- 
Puller in Scio are some of the important plants. 

The main line of the Erie Railroad traverses the county 
from east to west and another line of the Erie crosses the 
towns of Burns and Grove diagonally on its way from Hor- 
nell to Buffalo. The Pennsylvania Railroad runs from Por- 
tage to Cuba and the W.A.G. from Wellsville southward 
to points in Pennsylvania. There are 1,833 miles of highway 
outside of incorporated towns and villages. Of these, there 
are 1,344 miles of town roads, 290 miles of county roads and 
about 400 miles of State roads. In addition there are many 
miles of privately owned excellent roads through gas and 
oil leases. There are 345 bridges in the county that have a 
span of more than 25 feet. 

Some of our important historical sites, not all of them 
marked, are the Oil Spring at Cuba on a small Indian reser- 
vation, part of which is in Cattaraugus County; site of the 
Narcissa Prentiss-Marcus Whitman wedding in Angelica; 
surveying stone, Angelica; site of Nathaniel Dike cabin at 
Elm Valley; first mill at Wiscoy and “seven falls of the 
Wiscoy’”’; Belvidere railroad bridge, an engineering triumph 
of the first part of this century; old locks of the Genesee 
Valley canal at Rockville; boulder at Houghton marking 
burial place of Copperhead; Power dam between Caneadea 
and Rushford, built 1927-29; site of John L. Sullivan’s train- 
ing camp at Belfast; Villa Belvidere, Allegany’s only man- 
sion, built by Philip Church, replete with history, at Belvi- 
dere; the Victor Dupont and d’Autremont houses in Angel- 
ica, and the large, old Watkins house, high on a hill in the 
Town of Almond. 
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Other than our beautiful scenery, some of the attractions 
of our county are Cuba Lake and Cuba Lake Amusement 
Park, which includes dancing at Olive’s Pavilion, roller skat- 
ing and auto-racing; Rushford Lake with many cottages, 
boating and swimming near lovely old Rushford village; 
summer home of Philip Wylie; Moss Lake near Houghton, 
a botanic preserve which is a partial bog with peat moss 
that once sold commercially; ski run at Swains in Town of 
Burns; baseball at Tullar Field Wellsville; football at Mer- 
rill Field at Alfred University; golf at Country Clubs in 
Wellsville and Bolivar; auto racing at old Fair grounds in 
Angelica, 

In addition to our central schools, grade schools and 
parochial schools, we have Alfred University, which among 
others things is noted for ceramic engineering and ceramic 
art; Houghton College (Wesleyan Methodist) art, music 
and theology; Alfred Agricultural and Technical Institute. 
There are 16 libraries in the county, one of them the large 
new library at Alfred University and another, the David A. 
Howe Library in Wellsville. The latter is a large and very 
lovely building, boasting Swiss wood carvings over the libra- 
rian’s desk, a fine portrait of David A. Howe done by Wil- 
lard H. Ortlip of Houghton College School of Art. It is a 
cultural center for a much wider area than its immediate 
vicinity. It has the large Nancy Howe Auditorium, the Mon- 
day Club Rooms, Historical Room, large exhibition room, 
children’s library, reading rooms, study rooms, music room, 
and a large room available to workshop-type classes, such 
as art courses and home demonstration groups. It has its 
own parking lot and attractive grounds. There is a small 
museum in Belmont and one in Rushford. The Steinheim 
Museum at Alfred is a part of the University and at pres- 
ent its fate seems trembling in the balance. It is filled with 
treasures from all over the world. 

There are numerous churches of all denominations. Many 
of them conduct schools of religious education for students 
during the school year, and vacation Bible schools during 
summer vacations. 

There are all the usual lodges and fraternal groups. 
Among the service clubs are Rotary Club in Wellsville, Ex- 
change Club, Lions Club, Kiwanis and Sorosis, Patriotic 
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organizations are the D.A.R., Catherine Schuyler Chapter, 
S.A.R., which is combined with Cattaraugus County, Amer- 
ican Legion and Auxiliaries, Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
Auxiliaries, There are also a number of social agencies such 
as the Mental Health Association, Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, Health and TB Association, Heart, Cancer, etc. 

The Extension Service has its headquarters in Belmont, 
the county seat. It serves the farms, homes and 4-H groups. 
The Grange is another of the active farm groups. There are 
fire companies in nearly every village; many of them have 
bands, marching groups, drum corps and majorettes, 

In the field of Art and Music, the Apollo Club, a group of 
men who are fine singers, is well known. The Ag-Tech 
Chorus and Houghton Glee Clubs have both traveled around 
the country extensively. Houghton and Alfred both bring 
many well-known musicians to the area during the year and 
the concerts are well attended. There are Carillon concerts 
at Alfred during the year. There is a noted collection of 
bells at Alfred with a story of their having been buried in 
Belgium during the war. Alfred is famous in ceramic a 
the Glidden Galleries also are located there. Throughout 
the year there are many exhibits in the library at Wellsville 
covering a wide range of thought. Many of the excellent 
marching bands throughout the county began their training 
in the music courses in our public schools. 

Law and order are maintained by the Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment with several deputies under the sheriff. State trooper 
barracks are located at Wellsville and Belfast. There are 29 
towns in the county. The Board of Supervisors meets on the 
first Monday of each month in Belmont. County Highway 
Superintendent, County Attorney, Veteran’s Director, and 
County Historian are appointed by the Board. All other 
county officers are elected. We are in the 43rd Congres- 
sional District, in which the other counties are Chautau- 
qua, Cattaraugus and Livingston. We are in the 53rd Sena- 
torial District which besides Allegany includes Livingston, 
Wyoming, Genesee and Orleans counties. We have one As- 
semblyman. The county has always been predominantly 
Republican. 
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Settlers from Vermont in Allegany 


Many of the early settlers to Allegany County came from 
Vermont. Even after a great deal of research it would be 
impossible to establish the percentage of our early settlers 
from that state; however, a fairly close study of the census 
records for all towns shows a larger proportion of Vermont- 
ers in the northern part of the county. In trying to find a 
reason for this we have sought to determine if any special 
land sales promotions existed. 


Migration from Vermont, by Lewis D. Stilwell, professor 
of History at Dartmouth College, was published by the Ver- 
mont Historical Society in 1948. Dr. Stilwell discusses Gene- 
see Fever (p. 120) and describes it “cas the enthusiasm for 
migration into New York.” He states that Rushford, in Alle- 
gany County, was settled by five brothers from Vermont. 
Some of the advertising was directed to “the industrious 
yeomanry of Vermont and New Hampshire who wish for 
farms not lying edgeways.” He gives as reference advertise- 
ments in the Vermont Journal and in the Windsor Gazette, 
both published in Windsor. The dates of the issues in which 
the advertisements appear are given, making it a very prom- 
ising source of information. On page 154 he states that by 
1830 Vermont was getting its flour from the Genesee Valley. 

Page 789 of the 1895 History of Allegany County says 
that five brothers, James, Tarbell, William, John and Wil- 
son Gordon from Vermont settled in Rushford in 1809. 
“They were sons of James, a Scotchman, who came to this 
country during the Revolution, was in Burgoyne’s Army, 
deserted, joined the Americans, and at 16 was a waiter for 
Gen. Washington.” 


Some of the names of Vermont settlers have been picked 
more or less at random from an accumulation of census, 
cemetery and printed records: 


Swetland, Asa. From Vt. to Little Valley, Cattaraugus Co., in 1816, to Alle- 
gany Co., in 1826. 

Bennett, Daniel and wife. Early to Town of Burns from Vt. (Ancestors of 
Harry Craig). 

Woods, Daniel. b. Windsor, Vt., 1792. ‘‘To Rushford when country was 
new,”’ p. 195, Who’s Who in Allegany County. 

Benjamin, Levi. to Rushford from Vt. 1811 (or 15); purchased land from 
Holland Land Co. 
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Norton, William L. Came from Vt. in an oxcart before 1837. Settled on 
Knight’s Creek, Town of Scio. 

Hooker, John. b. Vt. came to Angelica ‘‘early’’ where he purchased 2,000 
acres. 

Eddy, Newberry. From Vt. 1835. Settled at Rushford; land later owned by 
grandson. 

Ballard, James. came from Vt. to Rushford by oxcart early in 19th cen- 
tury. 

Story, Clark. b. Vt.; to Willing. then Scio, ca. 1836. 

Lyon, Spencer. b. Waterbury, Vt.; first settler on Lot 49, North Valley, 
Town of New Hudson. 

Gary, Enos. First settler East Rushford; to Rushford, Lot 30, 1808. 

Moore, John. b. Vt. 1790; early settler Angelica, innkeeper. He was in 
Angelica in 1804, probably came with father whose name is not known; 
possibly Caleb. 

Hopkins, John. From Caledonia Co., Vt., to Town of Rushford. Accord- 
ing to Who’s Who in Allegany Co. he camee in 1780, which would have been 
15 years prior to Allegany’s first accredited settler, Nathaniel Dike (Dyke). 


Colburn, Charles. b. Shrewsbury, Vt., d. Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y.; buried 
in Podonque Cemetery, Town of Rushford. 

Livermore, John P. b. Wilmington, Vt., 1798, to Independence. 

Parker, Ebenezer. Head of a large family in Independence. Early from 
Vt. Smith, Cerepta, wife of Stephen, b. Vt. 1810. Stephen b. Allegany Co. 
1805; children John b. 1831; Cerepta b. 1834; Ruth M. b. 1836. 

Sherwood, Diadama W. Wife of Amasa Sherwood, b. Vt. 1819. 

Cate family, from Vt. to Mayville, Chautauqua, where George Washington 
Cate was b. 1812; he and brother Thomas Jefferson Cate to Independence; 
Enoch Cate, their father, b. Vt. Jan. 7, 1787. His wife was a sister of Calvin 
Hall, early settler in Independence. 

Hunt, Jason. To Andover 1826, on site of village; also Ebenezer Hunt b. 
Vt. 1813 and Eliza M. Hunt b. Vt. 1819, to same town. 

Lee, Eliza, wife of Philemon Lee, b. 1791 Vt. Andover. 

Snow, Epheta B. To Independence about 1828. 

Adams, Luther. b. Jan. 11, 1790 d. Nov. 9, 1866, in Allegany Co. Har- 
riett How (e), his wife, b. Oct. 15, 1804; d. Feb. 22, 1870. They were married 
in Vt. Nov. 24, 1826; son Voahdier Dyer Adams b. Vt. Dec. 18, 1827; all 
other children b. Allegany Co. 

Jennison, John. b. 1784 Vt.; his wife Hannah b. 1790, Mass. Children all 
b. Vt: Lucius A., b. 1820; Ora A. b. 1824; Laurinda S. b. 1827; Joseph A. b. 
1822; L. Hanon b. 1830. Early to Independence, part from which Willing was 
taken; they lived near Shongo. 

Mix, Capt. Elisha. b. Vt. 1779; Polly, his wife, b. Vt. 1793, to Alma. 

Richardson, Johnathon. b. Brattleboro, Vt.; early to Independence; lived 
first in Livonia, Livingston Co.; in Revolution and War of 1812. 

Bassett, John C. b. Brattleboro; son John C., Jr., b. there 1-26-1826: 
to Independence about same time as Richardson. 

Gowdy, Lucy, wife of Elam Gowdy, b. Vt. 1793. 

Crosset, Abigail, wife of David Wilson, b. Vt. 1825 (some say N.H.). 

Trask, Abel S. Said to have been b. Vt. 1816; may have been b. Naples, 
Ontario Co.; his parents from Vt. 

Fox, Lydia Ann, wife of Rodolph R. Fox who was b. N.Y.; she was b. Vit. ; 
1816; Caneadea. 

Rice, Stephen, b. Vt. 1806; wife Eunice b. N.Y. 1810; family; Canadea. 


Jacobs, Simion. b. 1797, Vt.; grocery keeper at Caneadea (1850 census). 
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Patrige, Betsey. b. Vt. 1810; head of house; son James B. b. Vt. 1828; 
family; Scio in 1830’s. - 

Willis, William. b. 1815 Vt., carpenter in Town of Scio 1855 census; wife 
Harriett b. Tompkins Co., N.Y., 1816; Suel, father, b. Vt. 1791; mother Helen 
b. 1793, Delaware Co., N.Y. 

McIntire, Nathan. b. Vt. 1810; Scio. 

Pinney, Gecrge H. b. Vt. 1812; early to Alma; farmer and lumberman. 

Southmayd, Emily. b. Vt. 1€29; wife of Ebenezer of Alma. 

Seaver, Lewis. b. Vt. 1803; wife Azubah b. Vt. 1810; Alma ca, 1830. 

Fuller, Myron. b. Vt. 1807; stonemason; early to Town of Scio; wife Grace 
b. Vt. 1807; dau. Olive b. there 1834; others b. Scio. 

Knight, Melissa L. b. Vt. 1817; wife of William Knight; Scio. 

Freeman, Clark. b. Vt. 1772; wife Catherine b. N.H. 1778; Scio early. 

Brees (e), Hiram. b. Vt. 1832; Alma; many including some of his family 
say he was “‘a Southernor’’; several census records say Vt. 

Hurd, Martha. b. Vt. 1777; wife of Jonathon; b. Conn. 1771; Alma. 

Thatcher, Samuel. b. Vt.,; Alfred, 1782; Alfred. 

Casterline, Elizabeth. b. Vt.; wife of Garret L. who was b. N.Y.; 
Angelica (1860 census). 

Farnsworth, Joel. b. Vt. 1795; family; Almond. 

Lee, George H. b. Vt. 1810; wife and family b. N.Y.; Almond. 

Doolittle, Shelden. b. Vt. 1798; M.E. clergyman; Almond (1850 census). 

Thomas, Julia A. b. Vt. 1829; wife of Josiah, b. Pa. 1821; Burns. 

Razey, Sally. b. Vt. 1787; wife of Robert, b. N.H. 1783; Almond. 

Phinney, Southward. b. Vt. 1805; M.E. clergyman, val. $1,400; Almond. 

Thomas, Sarah. b. Vt. 1803; wife of Thomas b. Pa. 1823; Burns. 

Whiteny, Horace. b. Vt. 1789 (next to above) with wife Hannah b. Mass. 
1795; both had families 

Whitney, Norton. b. N.Y. 1822 (next number, probably son of one, would 
indicate that they had been in Burns before 1822). 

Whitney, Esau. b. Vt. 1797; millwright (next in line); wife Esther b. Vt. 
1797; large family beginning with Vienna b. 1824; all children b. N.Y. State. 

Whitney, Andrew. b. Vt. 1804; wife Clementine b. 1810 Vt.; large family, 
beginning with Ezra b. N.Y. 1828; Burns. 

Gilbert, Benedict. b. Vt. 1809; Burns. 

Cook, Calvin. b. Vt. 1789; father-in-law of Ethan Rogers, who was b. 
Madison Co., N.Y., 1808; wife Alvira (Cook) b. Vt. 1818; Amity. 

Sherwin, Henry M. b. Vt. 1822; tanner or turner; large family; Caneadea. 

Molton, Warren. b. Vt. 1799; family b. N.Y.; 1850, Caneadea. 

Hunt, Samuel. b. Vt. 1791; family b. N.Y.; 1850, Caneadea. 

Place, Daniel. b. Vt. 1797; Caneadea. 

Bannister, Pliny. b. Vt. 1790; Caneadea. 

Knight, Milton. b. Vt. 1793; Grove. 

Knight, Andrew. b. 1820 Vt.; Grove. 

Knight, Harry. b. Vt. 1801; wife Mary b. Vt. 1794; Grove. 

Parker, Asa. b. Vt. 1797; wife Lois b. Vt. 1816; Grove. 

Whitney, Anna. b. Vt. 1825; wife of Reuben; Grove. 


First settlement, Granger, by Reuben Smith with sons 
Wilcox and Isaac, sons-in-law, Rufus Trumbull and James 
McCoon, and a Mr. Ellis .. .at Short Tract in 1816. They all 


Came via Andover. He was a native of Vermont. (p. 443 
ibid.) 


First settlement in Amity by John T. Hyde, in 1803, who 
came via Andover. He was a native of Vermont. (p. 443,) 
ibid. 

Seth Mervan, Chester Bennett, John Patterson and Jasper 
White of Vermont among early settlers of West Almond but 
Hot. first, 1822e(psoi1)e 

Thaddeus and Seth Baker, early prominent citizens of 
Andover, were “originally from Poultney, Rutland Co., 
Vt.,” and came to Andover 1807. But were not first settlers ; 
that honor belongs to Nathaniel Dike, first settler in Alle- 
gany Co.; Stephen Cole, next, 1795 or 1796. 

Many early settlers from Vermont in Caneadea but not 
the earliest. Samuel Wilson from Windsor, 1813; Eleazer 
Burbank, 1812; Luther Houghton, Lyndon, Vt., settled in 
1817, coming via Centreville; Henry Herrick, 1818; Chris 
H. Clement, Windsor, 1817; Alpheus Estabrook, 1817; 
Timothy Daniels, Windsor, Vt., 1824. 

“Pioneer Davis, father-in-law of Timothy Hyde, who came 
to Western New York from Vermont and settled one mile 
south of Belvidere in 1804,” was said to be first settler of 
Friendship. (p. 699). 

Vol. IV of the Documentary History of the State of New 
York by E. B. O’Callaghan, published, Albany 1851, gives 
the complete story of the New Hampshire Grants in the ter- 
ritory that later became Vermont. A careful reading of the 
pages from 331 to 623 and study of the lists of names, gives 
us many common Allegany County names, The most em- 
broiled county, Cumberland, consisted of the towns of Hins- 
dale, Guilford, Brattleborough, Fulham, Putney, Westmin- 
ster, Rockingham, Springfield and Weathersfield. 

The people who finally lost their lands in the settling of 
state’s rights in Western Vermont were given lands in the 
upper Susquehanna Valley in New York State as compensa- 
tion, This bill was passed in 1786. Although there are a few 
of the names on the list on pages 612 and 613 that came to 
Allegany County, yet there are many of the surnames ap- 
pearing here later with Chenango County given (1855 cen- 
sus) as their place of birth. Research would, therefore, no 
doubt prove Vermont ancestry that is claimed by many such 
families. 

In going over the records as a whole it is quite safe to 
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State that most of the Vermont settlers to the county were 
in the northern sections of the county and especially in 
Hume, Centerville, Rushford, New Hudson and Caneadea. 
Many who came here had been shuffled about in the estab- 
lishing of state lines but knew of the section without a doubt 
from the advertising in the local newspapers. Most of the 
Vermonters were farmers. The other professions seemed to 
be those directly related to farming as millwright, cooper 
and blacksmith, 


Van Campen 


Moses Van Campen, famous Revolutionary scout and 
soldier, was born in Hunterdon County, N. J., January Pal 
1757, the son of Cornelious and Depew Van Campen. 
The mother was a descendant of a family of French Prot- 
estants. A considerable amount of information about her 
family may be found on pages 1 and 2 of Hubbard’s Life of 
Van Campen. Moses was said to have been one of a large 
family of children. Two of his brothers, Samuel and Benja- 
man, settled in Allegany County. Samuel settled “a few 
miles above the residence of Judge Phillip Church on the 
Genesee River,” and Benjamin in the Town of Almond. One 
of their sisters lived in Memphis, Tenn, (Chap. XXI p. 271 
ibid), “Very soon after his retirement from the service, 
Lieut. Van Campen married Margaret, the daughter of Mr. 
James McClure... of the vicinity of Northumberland...” 

The children of Moses and Margaret McClure Van Cam- 
pen were: 

1. Mary, b. ——; m. George Lockhart who was born in Billshomy, County 
Donegal, Ireland, son of Joseph; came to Luzerne Co., Pa., with father; 
they came to Allegany Co. at “‘an early date,’”’ to Almond ca. 1810; took up 
land where son Joseph lived in 1895 (Hist. of Allegany Co.). George served 
as Supervisor of Almond several terms; 8 children, only two of whom were 
given in county history: 

Moses, b. April 30, 1808, in Angelica; m. Elizabeth Karr, dau. of Samuel 
and Margaret (Lockhart) Karr, and “settled on part of the old homestead 
in Almond’’; deacon of Presbyterian Church; d. Oct. 4, 1887; wife d. Aug. 
15, 1872; 4 children: Egbert d. ae 21; James J., res. Denver, Colo; George 
m. Miranda, dau. of Darius and Malvina (Ranger) White; lived on home- 
Stead; farmer; he died Sept. 14, 1887; 3 ch.: Mary E., Margaret, Nellie. 

2. Joseph, b. 1817; m. Anna, dau. Joel Karr; ‘“‘has always lived on ances- 
tral acres’’; only child Kate (Mrs. Bert Black) of Livonia. 


3. Anna m. Alvin Burr; she b. 18 Oct. 1784: one of their children was 
Moses; there were others. 


gy! 


3. Priscilla, b. 15 Sept. 1789, m. Samuel Mullholland (Mrs. Leora Wilson 
Drake, 66 Russell St., Canisteo, N. Y., Canisteo Town Historian, probably 
has these descendants. 

4, Elizabeth, b. April 3, 1792; m. Rev. Robert Hubbard; mother of J. N. 
Hubbard who wrote the life of Moses Van Campen which John Minard re- 
published. 

5. Lavina, b. March 3, 1794; m. Dr. Samuel Southworth. 

The Life of Van Campen further states, (Chap. XXI, pp. 
271-287) that Moses came from Briar Creek on the Susque- 
hanna in 1796 to McHenry Valley, Almond, Allegany Co. 
(then in Steuben) and to Angelica in 1801. 

The Angelica Collectanea (pub. for Angelica Centennial, 
1955) p. 41, Section 6, is the cemetery section of the book; 
gives lot numbers and burials. It also gives some family 
information, We find: 

Van Campen, Moses 1757-1849—lists his civil and military record, offices 
he held, etc. Lot 414. Margaret (no data) Lot 414. 

Van Campen, William. Highway Overseer 1812; 1813, ete. (no lot number. 


Van Campen, Samuel, Freeholder 1808; School Commissioner, etc. (no lot 
number); probably the Samuel buried in Belmont. 


The 1850 census of the Town of Angelica lists the death 
of Moses Van Campen during that year (note, 1849 on 
marker). It states that he was born in New Jersey, was a 
widower and died in October of old age. 

In a footnote on p. 300 of the previously quoted book we 
find Moses “removed” from Angelica to Dansville in 1831 
where he lived with his daughter Elizabeth, Mrs. Robert 
Hubbard. He was active as a surveyor until February, 1845, 
when he was “‘stricken with paralysis” ... and in May, 1848, 
he “removed to Almond and took up his abode with Joseph 
Lockhart, a son of his daughter Mary...he expressed a 
wish to go back to “the old place to die.’”” He moved there to 
live with his daughter Anna, wife of Alvin Burr, where he 
remained until his death, October 15, 1849. 

“The old place had many years before been sold on a 
judgment obtained against him on paper he had endorsed, 
and obligations he had incurred for others, and the well- 
earned accumulation of years of hard labor was thus swept 
away. His son-in-law, Alvin Burr, was the purchaser and so 
for a long time it was kept in the family.”’ 

Samuel Van Campen, brother of Moses, was born 1769 
in Hunterdon County, N. J., and settled ‘‘on the river” early 
in the Town of Amity, He married Martha . Their data 
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is obtained from the markers in Norton Cemetery, Town of 
Amity. 


Van Campen, Samuel d. Jan. 30, 1849, ae $0. Martha, wife of Samuel, d. 
Mch 30, 1848 ae 80. Mary, dau. Samuel & Martha, d. July 22, 1826, ae 34. 

Van Campen, William b. Mch 3, 1790 d. Mar 3, 1875. Harriet, wife of Wil- 
liam d Dec. 12, 1844, ae 45. 

Van Campen, Moses d. 1861 ae 63; Caroline, wife of Moses Van C., d. May 
9, 1870 ae 66. Louise A., dau. Moses & Caroline Van C., d. Jan. 8,1833, ae 1 
yr. 

Children of Samuel and Martha Van Campen from 


Byrnes Family Records (Town of Belfast) : 


William b. 1790 d May 1875; m. (1) Harriett Ingraham who d. 1843; m. 
(2) Nancy Byrnes of Belfast, dau of William and Sarah Knight Byrnes; 
William son of Patrick and Mary Doolin Byrnes was b 1773, Connaught, Ire., 
d. Belfast, N. Y., 1838. Sarah was dau. Joseph and Sarah Stuart (Stewart) 
Knight. Nancy was 1st m. to Henry McIntosh, 1832, had 3 daus. and prob- 
ably also a son whose name did not appear on Byrnes record. William’s 
children are listed in such a way that one cannot tell which wife was the 
mother. Wm. Hanford b. 1845 and Harriett b. 1847 were definitely children 
of Nancy since Harriett died in 1843. Susan McIntosh, dau. of Henry MclIn- 
tosh and Nancy Byrnes, m. 1855, Ambrose Van Campen, son of Moses (b. 
1800) and Caroline Wilkins Van Campen. 

Children of William: Julia Ann (eldest) m. Jesse Sortore of Amity; many 
descendants. Hiram, Universalist minister, insurance agent; res. New Bed- 
ford ,Mass. Mary m. William Pettibone. Caroline m. Dr. John Norton son of 
John. Samuel R. m. dau. T. J. Rathbone of Elmira. He d. about 1893 while 
in London, Eng., engaged in historic researches in British Museum; a stu- 
dent of Holland History. Children: Samuel R., lawyer, Elmira; John R., bus- 
iness, Elmira; Harriett m. Dr. F. O. Gilbert, res. Bay City. Mich, d 1885; 
Frank, res. Belmont; Harriett b. 1847 in Amity; d. Bay City, Mich., 1881; m. 
H. Hulbert 1869 at Bay City. 

Sarah, child of Samuel and Martha, b. ——; m. John (or Joseph) Rathbun 
of Almond; had 2 or 3 children, one of whom was Mrs. B. B. Church (from 
printed history); p. 564 under Almond (1895) says that John Rathbun was a 
“prominent music teacher in an early day and all the eight children are 
dead.”’ Rereading a not too well stated paragraph seems to show that Joseph 
had the 3 sons and 5 daughters, and probably were the eight referred to as 
“all dead.’’ 

Moses, son of Samuel and Martha, b. 1800; m. Caroline Wilkins (early 
family to Amity and Scio); children: William, res. Correy, Pa.; Ambrose 
res. Bay City, Mich; Addison res. Belmont; Lorena, m. Elias Rogers. 


Benjamin Van Campen, brother of Moses and Samuel, is 
mentioned p. 562 of the 1895 History of Allegany County. 

He was “‘an early settler to Almond, accompanied by his 
mother, who kept house for him until he was married. She 
died 80 years ago.” She was living in 1815, a very old lady. 
Her husband was killed by the Indians when Moses was 
taken prisoner, Benjamin kept the first tavern in the town 
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and helped dig the first grave. The 1798 Directory of the 
County says that he kept the first inn at Karr Valley in 
1805. (p. 47). 


History of the Dike Family 


Allegany’s Pioneers in Whose Honor the Celebration Was Made 
John Major in Hornellsville Times, 1895 


Of Allegany’s pioneer settler, Capt. Nathaniel Dike, we 
are told that he was a native of Connecticut and educated 
at Yale; that he joined the patriot army of the Revolution 
and became an officer therein, serving upon the staff of 
General Warren of Boston and afterward upon that of Gen- 
eral Washington, After the close of the war he left his 
native State and emigrated first to the Mohawk Valley and 
thence to Tioga Point, now Athens, Pa., on the Susquehanna 
River. Residing there a few years, he followed the tide of 
emigration that was setting towards the Genesee Country 
and came to the Canisteo settlements. Thence he pushed 
up over Purdy Creek and over the hills into what is now 
Allegany County, and in the spring of 1795 made a settle- 
men on Dike’s Creek some few miles below the village of 
Andover. 

With Captain Dike were his two sons, James and Isaac, 
and a relative named Stephen Cole. They built a saw- and 
a gristmill on the creek that now bears their name, 

The annals of the town inform us that the first marriage 
was that of Isaac Dike to Pamelia Gibson. The first white 
child born in Allegany County was Daniel Cole, born Feb. 
16, 1797. The first death was that of Beriah, daughter of 
James and Phoebe Pritchard Dike, aged 2 years and 10 
months, in the year 1798. James Dike’s wife was connected 
with the well-known Pritchard family, some of whom now 
reside in Corning. Lydia Dike died Aug. 2, 1801, aged 2 
years, 5 months and 2 days, Lestley Dike died March 6, 
1803, aged 6 months. These two also were children of James 
Dike. 

Of this James Dike, later known as Captain Dike, it is 
our purpose to speak more particularly, as he became a citi- 
zen of Hornellsville and was for many years identified with 
its history. Soon after the deaths of his children mentioned 
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above, he returned to Canisteo, and from thence in 1805 he 
removed onto the farm now owned by Nelson Ayers on the 
road between Hornellsville and Almond. Here he soon be- 
gan keeping an inn, to accommodate the tide of travel that 
centered in those days at Olean Point. The writer of this 
lived all his school days in the ‘‘Dike District,’’ passing 
Captain Dike’s tavern on his way to school. Well do I re- 
member the sign “J. Kie Inn,” set upon a post that was lit- 
erally filled with shot and bullets by amateur marksmen of 
the time. When his nephew Nathanael Dike chopped down 
this sign post to give place to a new one, how we little boys 
longed for a chance to dig out those bullets, Lead was a 
cash article in those days. 

Nathanael Dike, the nephew of this James, was a son, I 
think, of Isaac and Pamelia Gibson Dike. He was a young 
man when I was a boy and was looked upon as a dashing 
gallant. He removed to Coudersport, Pa., where he married 
a most amiable lady, Mary Ives, daughter of the late Judge 
Ives of Potter County. Both are now dead. 

Captain Dike won his military title by genuine and patri- 
otic service in the field. On the call for troops in the War of 
1812 he was active in recruiting a company of infantry from 
the settlements of the upper Canisteo Valley and became 
the captain with John Hurlbut as lieutenant and Rufus Cary, 
ensign, The company proceeded to the Canadian frontier 
and was present at the time of the death of General Brock 
at Queenstown. 


Some Political History 


This interesting data on the political history of our county 
is gleaned from the Evening Journal (Albany) Almanacs, 
beginning with the 1859 edition. 


Allegany County contains a population of 42,910, of whom 9,884 are voters. 
Recently it has been one of the strong Republican counties of the state. It 
has two Members. 1st District, Alfred Lockhart, a Merchant, residing in 
Angelica. He is a Republican and was elected by a 1,449 majerity over the 
Democratic candidate. His predecessor was John M. Hammond, Rep. 2nd 
District, William Cobb, a Farmer, residing at Spring Mills. He was a Mem- 
ber of the Assembly in 1848. He is a Republican, and was elected by 1,298 
majority over the Democratic candidate. His predecessor was Wm .F. Jones, 
Rep.—Page 47, 1859. 

Sheriff was Henry Brown; County Clerk, John W. Eldridge, and County 
Town, Belmont.—Page 54, 1859. 
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Contains a population of 42,919, of whom 9,884 are Voters. . . . Ist District, 
William M. Smith, a Physician, residing in Short Tract. He is a Republican, 
and was elected by a 900 majority over the opposing candidate. 2nd District, 
Darwin E. Maxson, residing in Alfred Centre, a Professor in Alfred Univer- 
sity. He is a Republican, and was elected by 999 majority over the opposing 
candidate.—Page 44, 1860. 

Sheriff was Henry Brown; County Clerk, John W. Eldridge, and County 
Town of Belmont.—Page 49, 1860. 

... population 41,831. It is a Republican County. 2 members. 1st District, 
(towns of Allen, Almond, Angelica, Belfast, Birdsall, Burns, Caneadea, Cen- 
terville, Granger, Grove, Hume, New Hudson, Rushford and West Almond). 
Charles M. Crandall (Rep. Un.) of Belfast, who received a vote of 2,686 
against 1,073 for Samuel Swain (Dem.) thus electing him by a majority of 
1,613. Republican Union majority in 1862, 1,764. Mr. C. is 36 years of age, 
is a Physician and Surgeon, and gave his services gratuitously for the care 
of the sick and wounded soldiers from the battle of Fair Oaks until the 
army left Harrison’s Landing (June 2, to July 15, 1862) and again efter the 
battle of Fredericksburg in December; on the 10th day of October, 1862, he 
was appointed Examining Surgeon for Allegany County by Gov. Morgan. 
2nd District (towns of Alfred, Alma, Amity, Andover, Bolivar, Clarksville, 
Cuba, Friendship, Genesee, Independence, Scio, Ward, Wellsville, Willing 
and Wirt). Morris S. Chase (Rep. Un.) of Whitesville, who received a vote 
of 2,784 against 1,495 for Andrew J. McNett (Dem.) thus electing him by a 
majority of 1,280. Republican Union majority in 1862, 1,602. Mr. C. is 41 years 
of age, and a Merchant.—Page 74, 1864. 


The 1864 issue is most useful for its information and 
statistics of ‘“‘The Great Rebellion.” There is an article re- 
viewing the entire war, pps. 128-144, but the writer was not 
named, There is the complete setup of the Rebel Govern- 
ment with names of President, Cabinet, Senate and House 
of Representatives. It contains the list of officers of the 
Rebel Army, taken from the Army Register of 1863. It has 
also Rebel Finances, Most of the officers of the Rebel Army 
were West Point graduates. 

The United States Government is also given in full, the 
lists of officers of the Army, the names of officers in Volun- 
teer Service, Deaths in the Regular Army, the Navy Depart- 
ment, list of Diplomatic Offices and New York State Volun- 
teers who were Field Officers on the first of January, 1864. 

Under Surrogates and District Attorneys in the State of 
New York, Wolcott Hatch of Belmont was Surrogate and 
Hamilton Ward, also of Belmont, was District Attorney.— 
Page 104. 

(Population and districts as before). 1st District, Member of Assembly, 
William Wilson (Rep. Un.) of Angelica. Mr. W. was born in the town of 


Allen, in the year 1810, and is consequently 55 years of age; has lived longer 
in the town than any one now residing in it; his father was the first settler 
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in the town having removed there in 1805 when Western New York was a 
wilderness. He is what is called a ‘‘large farmer,’’ devoting his attention to 
grazing cattle and sheep; was Supervisor in 1842 and ’43 and has held the 
same office for the last three years....The Democratic candidate was 
Horace Dart. District 2nd... the vote for this district in 1864 was, Republi- 
can Union, 2,998; Democratic, 1,329; Independent Union (Rufus Scott), 307; 
total Union vote, 2,390. The Democratic Candidate was Samuel A. Earley. 
The member is Albon A. Lewis (Rep. Un.) of Bolivar. Mr. L. was born in 
Sangerfield, Oneida County, February 24, 1824, and is consequently 41 years 
of age. He was Supervisor for two years during the county seat ccntest and 
was a Member of Assembly in 1865, serving on the Committees on Ciaims 
and Roads and Bridges.—Page 82, 1866. 

John T. Wright was Sheriff and George W. Green County Clerk.—Page 
97, 1866. 

... contained a population, in 1865, of 40,225 and has one Member, Charles 
N. Flenagin (Rep) of Hume, where he was born, September 30, 1839. He was 
educated at Genesee Conference Seminary, Pike, Wyoming county; he is a 
Lawyer; has been Clerk and Justice of the Peace in his native town and was 
Superviscr two years; is Attorney for Board of Excise of Allegany County. 
He received a vote of 4,471 against 2,098 for Samuel Swain (Dem). Vote 
in 1868, Rep—6,470 ; Democratic—2,884.—Page 91, 1870. 

Uriah L. Davis was Sheriff; Wm. H. H. Russell County Clerk; Wolcott 
Hatch, County Judge and Surrogate; Rufus Scott, District Attorney and 
Daniel D. Gardiner of Angelica, Treasurer.—Page 105, 1870. 

This number contains a chronological record for the year of 1869 on a 
world basis. 

Data as before. Charles N. Flenagin was Member. He was a member of 
the last House, serving on the Committee on State Prisons; was re-elected 
by a vote of 5,565 against 2,566 for William Richardson (Dem.) Vote in 1869, 
Republican 4,471; Democratic, 2,008.—Page 122, 1871. 

Joseph Gillies of Belmont was Sheriff; Wm. H. H. Russell, County Clerk; 
others same at 1870.—Page 141, 1871. 

Population same; William W. Crandall (Rep.) of Andover who received a 
vote of 6,050 against 3,137 for Asher W. Miner (Dem.). He was born in Gene- 
see, Allegany County, March 23, 1828; was a student at Brown University 
1851-2 and in the medical department of the University of New York in 1856- 
58, graduating March 10, 1858. He was formerly a teacher, and is now a 
physician and surgeon. He was elected to the last House by a majority of 
2,742 over Ittai J. Elliott (Dem.) and served on the Committees on Public 
Education and Public Health.—Page 161, 1873. 

James S. Green of Angelica was Judge and Surrogate; Joseph Gillies, 
Sheriff; Wm. H. H. Russell, County Clerk; others as 1871.—Pages 174-5-6, 
1873. 

Population in 1865, 40,285; in 1870, 40,834. Member was Orrin T. Stacy 
(Rep.) of Rushford, who was elected by a majority of 1,347 over O. T. Hig- 
gins (Dem.) Republican majority in 1872, 2,742.—Page 122, 1874. 

All other officers of county same except Sheriff who was Stephen N. Ben- 
nett of Angelica.—Pages 148-49-50, 1874. 

Population in 1865, 35,933; in 1870, 44,176. (These two records have been 
carefully compared as thus our population was recorded at quite different 
in two volumes only one year apart). Orrin T. Stacy (Rep.) Member. Of 
Rushford. Mr. S. was born in Centerville, N. Y., November 5th, 1835, and is 
of New England ancestry, his father having moved to Allegany County in 
1824. He received an academic and collegiate education, graduating from the 
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Buffalo Medical College in 1860; is a Physician and Surgeon and is also en- 
gaged in the dry goods and drug business. He was a member of the last 
House, serving on the committees on Public Education, Public Health and 
sub-committee of the whole and was re-elected by a majority of 1,595 over 
Ittai J. Eiliott (Dem.), his majority in 1873 being 1,347.—Page 142, 1875. 


Shown are the same county officers except District Attorney who was 
Charles N. Flenagin of Hume.—Pages 156-57-58, 1875. 

Population in 1865, 40,285 ; in 1875, 41,721. Sumner Baldwin (Rep.) of Wells- 
ville Member. Mr. B. was born in Tompkins County March 8, 1833; received 
a common school edueation; was formerly a merchant; is now a banker; 
was Supervisor of Wellsville, six years, and was elected to the Assembly 
after a very active canvass by a plurality of 2,853, his opponents being Mor- 
gan J. Titus (Dem.) and Benton C. Rude (Pro. and Lib.); the Republican 
majority in 1874 being 1,595. His majority over all was 2,300 and he was 151 
ahead of the Republican State ticket.—Page 119, 1876. 


All county officers shown the same.—Pages 109-10. Republican Platform 
adopted at Saratoga September 8, 1875.—Page 150, 1876. 

Population as 1876.... Hiram H. Wakely (Rep.) of Black Creek. Mr. W. 
was born in Groton, Tompkins County, January 30, 1825. His paternal ances- 
tors came from England about ninety years ago. He was educated at the 
common and select schools of Groton; taught school during the early years 
of manhood; is a farmer; was a Democrat until 1860, and since a Republi- 
can. Was elected to the Assembly by a plurality of 889, his opponents being 
Stephen N. Bennett (Dem.) and Wm. Bartholomew (Gr.) Republican major- 
ity in 1876, 3,124.—Page 116, 1878. 

James S. Green, Angelica, Judge and Surrogate; Sheriff, William H. 
Withey, Angelica; County Clerk, George H. Blackman of Belmont; District 
Attorney, Chas. N. Flenagin of Hume; Dan’l D. Gardiner of Angelica, Coun- 
ty Treasurer, and Washington Moses, Nunda Station, Clerk of the Board of 
Supervisors.—Pages 107-08-09, 1878. 

Population same. Samuel Huntington Morgan (Rep.) of Cuba. Mr. M. was 
born in Cuba, September 23, 1845; educated in common schools until the age 
of 17; Rushford Academy 1863-64 and Alfred University 1865-67; has been a 
farmer and clerk of the State Bank of Cuba, which he entered as a clerk in 
1869; was a member of the Board of Education in Cuba 1875-78; Supervisor 
of the town, 1878; and elected to the Assembly by a plurality of 2,458, his 
opponents being John Carpenter (Dem.), Abram H. Lewis (Pro.) and Alonzo 
H. Lewis (Gr.). The Republican plurality in 1878 was 2,442—Page 118, 1880. 

All the same county officers shown as in 1878.—Pages 108-09-10, 1830. 

Population same. Washington Moses (Rep.) of Dalton, Livingston County. 
Mr. M. was born at Granger, Allegany County, N. Y., January 9, 1834. He 
was educated in the district schools and Rushford Academy at Rushford, 
N. Y.; is a farmer and was formerly a clerk in a store. He has always been 
a Republican; has been Justice of the Peace since 1862; was Supervisor 
1861, 62, 67 and 69 and Chairman of the Board the latter year. Justice of the 
session, 1868-70; and Clerk of the Board of Supervisors from 1874 to 1880. He 
was elected... by a plurality of 2,109, his opponents being Orville P. Tay- 
lor (Dem.) and Johnson Higgins (Gr.); the Republican plurality in 1880 was 
3,538.—Page 120, 1882. 

James S. Green, Judge and Surrogate; Clerk, Geo. H. Blackman; District 
Attorney, Geo. H. Loveridge, Wellsville; Treasurer, Daniel Gardiner, and 
Clerk of the Board, Chas. Stillman of Alfred Centre.—Pages 111-112-113, 1882. 

The complete party platform of the Greenback Party is given. Adopted at 
Elmira, August 24, 1881.—Pages 136-137, 1882. 
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Population as given. Member, William Robert McEwen (Rep.) of Wells- 
ville. Mr. M. was born at Mumford, Mcnroe County, N. Y., May 30, 1851, of 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish ancestry; educated in common schools and is a 
manufacturer. He has always been a Republican; was trustee of the village 
of Wellsville one year and Superviscr of the town of Wellsville in 1889-81. He 
was elected to the Assembly by a plurality of 3,582, his opponents being Seth 
H. Tracy (Dem.), A. J. Appleby (Pro.) and J. B. Bradley (Gr.). The Repub- 
lican plurality in 1883 was 1,405.—Page 136, 1885. 

Clarence A. Farnum of Wellsville was Judge and Surrogate; Ittai J. Elli- 
ott of Belmont, Sheriff; Oscar A. Fuller of Belmont, District Attorney: 
Dan’l D. Gardiner, Treasurer; Chas. Stillman, Clerk of the Board.—Pages 
126-127-128, 1885. 

Reports and platforms of the National Republican, Democrat and Green- 
back conventions. Rep. at Chicago June 3, Dem. July 8 and Greenback at 
Indianapolis, May 8.—Pages 157-158 through 162, 1885. 

Population as given before and data for Washington Moses same as for 
1882. He was a member of the Assembly 1882, serving on the Committees of 
Internal Affairs and Civil Divisions and was elected... by plurality of 2,416, 
his opponents being Frederick L. Newton (Dem.) and W. J. Richardson 
(Pro.). His plurality in 1881 was 2,109. The Republican plurality in 1885 was 
2,944.—Page 151, 1887. 

Clarence Farnum, Judge and Surrogate. Alfred B. Bradley of Angelica, 
Sheriff; Oscar A. Fuller, District Atterney; others the same.—Pages 140- 
141-142, 1887. 

All data for Allegany County same as pre®eding.—Page 151, 1887. 

Population was given as before. Addison S. Thompsen (Rep.) of Rawson, 
Cattaraugus County. Mr. T. was born in the town of New Hudson, Allegany 
County, March 6, 1843. His father was a native of Greene County, N. Y., and 
his mother of Chenango County, N. Y. Mr. T. attended district schools dur- 
ing winters until the outbreak cof the war. He enlisted as a private in Co. E, 
5th N. Y. Cavalry, August 30, 1861, and served until the close of the war, 
receiving his discharge at Winchester, Va., July 19, 1865. He was promoted 
through all the non-commissioned grades to 2d Lieutenant. He took part in 
the battles of Winchester Run under Gen. Pope; Rappahanncck Station and 
Mine Run, under Gen. Meade; in Grant’s campaign from the Rapidan to 
Petersburg, 1864; in battles of Winchester and Cedar Creek, under Gen. 
Sheridan, 1864; and also participated in many cavalry engagments including 
Dahlgren’s raid on Richmond and Wilson’s raid on Petersburg. Mr. Thomp- 
son was formerly a farmer but is now engaged in cheese making. He is a 
Past Commander of Post 162, G.A.R., was Supervisor, 1885-86; and was 
elected to Assembly by a plurality of 1,509, his opponents being Wm. Q. 
Browning (Dem.), John Nicholson (Pro.) and George A. Bunnell (Lab.) The 
Republican plurality in 1888 was 3,456.—Page 160, 1890. 


Asa Foster’s Story of the Big Fire of 1856 


A letter to Mr. James Wycott (address unknown) : 


Wellsville, Oct. 5, 1856 


Mr. James Wycott: Dear Sir: I received your letters of the 
17 of Sept. last and we are glad to hear from you our 
folks wrote a few lines to you and it appears you did not 


URS 


get them as you made no mention of them as yet we have 
had a fire here which has allmost put us to flight I should 
have written before had my mind ben settled but being now 
more settled in mind I would give you some of the detales 
—All the buildings on the main road from woodcocks to my 
house except one shell of old vices is burned up smooth as 
a pararie my orchards full 2 thirds destroyed one hay 
barn 7 tons of hay burned All on the East side of the 
road burned except Mr. Gates house and school house and 
Chapman house by school house and Charles house and 
barn all fences burned up down to Adams north line and 
his orchard east of the road demolished completely And 
after all is said and done J shall have to say to you doe the 
best you can as I shall have to do likewise if it will damage 
you to hold on to a rifle for me dont do it for if I come out 
it will be quite late I must stay here and build some fence 

I have hired 2 hands by the month to split rails and make 
Fence Ihave sold four cows and ten calves cheap for mon- 
ey to build fence If I come I oant come short of one month 
I will rite often hereafter according to circumstances I want 
to come up very much I have not set my traps I think I 
shall if I doe I shall in my next letter send you an order to 
get them at Lecross (?) as in all probability they will stop 
there—dont look for me untill you see me then least you 
should be disapoint I have not had a taste of venison since 
you left and have not hunted any except found a swarm of 
bees we have escaped the fire by the skin of our teeth only 
I could not sell for as much by one thousand dollars We 
have saved all our provisions but we have to impart to our 
neighbors who have saved nothing. 


(signed) Asa Foster. 
On the back of A. Foster’s letter: 


Jane, We moved in such a hurry that we haven’t got 
straightened around yet. Mr. Harrisons folks are here yet. 
We have had to watch fire until 2 or three days ago. 


(signed) Susan Foster. 


Note: As with many old letters of this period, instead of using punctu- 
ation there was a space to indicate the end of a sentence. All spelling is 
exactly as in the Foster letters.—H.M.S. 
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On the Death of ‘Judge’ William R. Calkins 


When the old man died some days ago 
And the true, warm heart has ceased to beat, 
The sad news passing to and fro 
’T was thus each did his neighbor greet: 
“The Judge is dead—an honest man 
Has harkened to his Master’s call; 
He’s passed beyond our mortal ken 
And greatly will be missed by all.” 


The Judge, a kindly man was he 
Whose heart was loyal, brave and true, 
And ever beat in sympathy 
When chilling winds adversely blew 
On those upon whom fortune frowned; 
A good Samaritan he proved, 4 
A kindly word to heal each wound, 
An open purse to show he loved. 


Of course, he did not gather pelf, 
Nor did his worldly goods increase. 
(A man who wholly lives for self 
More readily can gather these). 
But “‘an honest man,” the good book says, 
“Is the noblest work” that God has given. 
If that be true, then sound the praise, 
Our friend, the “Judge” is sure of Heaven. 
Chas. K. 
Wellsville, April 30, 1895. 


Clipping found in Scheanck Family Bible. 


Counterfeit Payment 


During the depression a rather strange thing happened in 
Allegany County. There was a man about whom little was 
known and who stopped occasionally at a small-town hotel. 
He flashed a large roll of bills which greatly worried the 
hotel owner, who advised him not to carry so much money 
and not to show it so freely. 

“Oh, it doesn’t worry me,” said the man. “If you worry 
about it, supposing you take this fifty-dollar bill and put it 
in your safe.” 
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So the hotelkeeper put the money in the safe and the man 
went on his way. He was gone several months and it was 
thought that perhaps this time he would not come back. The 
hotel owner, like everyone else, was very hard up. One day 
his cook threatened to leave if she were not paid fifty dol- 
lars immediately. The hotel man thought of the bill lying 
in the safe and knowing that he would soon receive money 
to replace it, he decided to pay his cook with it. 

The cook paid the money to the mayor from whom she 
rented a house. The mayor took the money across the street 
and paid a garage bill, The garage man used the fifty to 
pay his lawyer and the lawyer took the money over to the 
hotel owner to pay for a dinner party he had given there. 
The hotel owner put the money back in the safe with a big 
sigh of relief, 

The next day the stranger returneg and the hotelkeeper 
told him how the money had been used, got it out of the 
safe and gave it back to him. The man laughed heartily 
and tore up the bill, saying: “This was really quite a big 
joke for that money was counterfeit.” 


Indian Site, Lot 48 


George Questa of the Olean Times-Herald called the 
Allegany County Historian on the morning of July 23, 1960, 
regarding the finding of an authentic Indian site where a 
new route was being constructed for Route 19 in the Town 
of Angelica, south of Transit Bridge. The historian took her 
nephew Craig Richards and his friend “Ham” Graham, 
fourteen-year-old boys from the Town of Scio and went to 
the site. 

Mr. Lutz, engineer for the Johns Construction Company, 
gave permission to explore the site and brought out the story 
of what had happened up to that point. A bulldozer opera- 
tor, listening to the conversation, remarked that “it was 
about time that they began to charge admission!’’ Lester 
Metcalf of Belfast works on the road. His wife sends 
local news items to the Times-Herald. She learned from her 
husband that they had found what seemed to be an Indian 
campsite on the afternoon of June 20. Word soon spread 
and people began stopping to pick up relics, thus many arti- 
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facts were carried away almost at once. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday two Boy Scout troops, presumably from Belfast, 
searched for and took away relics. A man and two women, 
later tentatively identified as Mr. Lang from Belfast, his 
wife and another woman “worked on the location and took 
out several loads of artifacts.” 

Mr. Lutz said his men took out what seemed to be a large 
dish of some kind of pottery which disintegrated as soon as 
it struck the air. There was also a great deal of some red- 
dish dye or paint, One or two of these articles were taken 
to the construction company office in Belvidere. The boys 
and the historian carefully examined the site and in partic- 
ular the very dark sections where there had been fires. It 
hardly seems that there would still have been pieces of 
charcoal in existence had the Site been “forty centuries old”’ 
as reported by Dr. Guthe or his archaeologist. The site had 
been so thoroughly ‘‘explored” on the morning of June 23 
that even two very eager boys could find nothing except a 
few pieces of broken pottery which could be readily identi- 
fied as artifacts although they each took two or three odd- 
shaped stones that may have been fashioned by some 
human hand. 

However, at the top of the knoll above the campsite they 
found a row of dark spots, and dug into them. A bulldozer 
had been over this ground, scraping it thoroughly, so there 
was nothing but the dark spots as evidence of anything hav- 
ing been there. The boys dug into the soil at several of these 
points, and about eight inches down came to imbedded 
posts of some kind of dark wood which was quite rotted. 
Stones were wedged tightly around these posts and there 
were also nuts in them, possibly hickory nuts. Two sides of 
the nuts had been filed off or may have rotted but all were 
of the same shape. Craig Richards dug out one of the posts 
and took it home with him but the others were left as proof 
that there had probably been a longhouse at this point. 
They were in a row about 40 feet long. About 20 feet oppo- 
site them had been another row but most of the lower part 
of this row had been bulldozed out. To the statement made 
by someone that the posts were “just some old farmer’s 
fence posts’? we may say that no farmer would have sunk 
such a post one and a half to two feet or more below the 
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surface or have wedged stones and nuts around them. 
Furthermore, the day of setting fence posts is fairly recent, 
so that theory must go. 

If there was very little evidence left on the morning of 
June 23 we do not wonder that state archealogists found 
nothing a few days later. The State Historian Dr, Albert B. 
Corey was contacted on the afternoon of June 23, and he 
said he would have the site examined, 

Authenticity of this Indian campsite is established by the 
recordings of early history. We submit the following: 

P. 58. History of Allegany County, 1895, under Early 
Survey and surveyors. 

The reader, I am sure, will pardon me for making just a little invasion 
of the Town of Genesee Falls, which for years was a part of Allegany 
county, to quote an interesffig historical fact not very generally known. 
Quoting still from Mr. Johnson’s Report, ‘‘It is known to you Probable, that 
this Tract is Nondon Tract; or so called by the Inhabitants Living in its 
Neighborhood. This was the ancient Indian Name for a Large Village of In- 
dians that Lived during the last war (the Revolution) in lots 105 and 107, it 
being a place where many of the American Captives were Taken. On Lot 
107 is a Small Hill which presents an Ancient fortification by whom or when 
done is not known to the oldest Indians on the tract.’’ This is what is 
known as “Fort Hill’’ on the Dunn and Mills place. No traverse of the river 
is found or even alluded to in Mr. Johnson’s notes. 


P. 678, Ibid. 


The first house of John Crawford on Crawford Creek (Town of Belfast) 
stood on one of the trails between the Genesee and Allegany Rivers. 


1869 Atlas of Allegany County, Belfast: 
Shows L. Crawford on the southern part of Lot 16. 
P. 695. History of Allegany County, 1895: 


James Jennings came to Belfast in 1809 from Lawrenceville, Pa. He 
bought several hundred acres of the Holland Land Company, on which there 
was an Indian clearing and a log house where town meetings were held. 


Pp. 746, 747, Ibid: 


A good account of the Caneadea Indians, including their loyalty to our 
people during the War of 1812. 


Liber 45, p. 14, Allegany Co. Deeds, Courthouse, Belmont. 


Treaty of 1797, signed by all the Indian sachems, 3 pages, much informa- 
tion including the names of the Indian interpreters. 


P. 56, Historical Collections of New York State, 1842: 


Remains of three Indian forts at Phillipsburg, Amity, on the largest of 
which ‘“‘formerly stood eight aged trees.’’ On back of one a carved turtle 
underneath a canoe with seven Indians in it, headed downstream. This 
was done, according to the account given by natives to first settlers, by a 
party of seven Indians of the Turtle Tribe to inform them their companions 
that they had gone down the river.” 
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P. 823, Vol. II, Annals of Western New York. Aborigines 
of Allegany County, by Raymond E. Douglas, Ph.D. 


Copperhead “‘refused to move and spent his last days on the edge of the 
present campus of Houghton College.”’ 


P. 44, History of Allegany County, Minard, 1879 (pub- 
lished by Beers). Chapter on Geology of the County by Ira 
Sayles. 


Descriptions of mounds and excavations in and around Belmont. When 
excavating at the site of the present hotel remains were found that were 
thought to be of a prehistoric race. Where the hotel now stands was a full- 
grown hemlock tree found under twelve feet of dirt in perfect preservation 
even to the bark. Large old pine trees had been removed before digging the 
cellar. Other data given in this reference, q.v. 


P. 233, Life of Van Campen, Hubbard-Minard: 


The Council House at Gancades built about 1780. ‘Indians were assisted 
by a detachment of troops sent out for the purpose by the commandant at 
Fort Niagara by order of Guy Johnson.”’ 


P. 47, Centennial History of Nunda: 


Fort builders were at this location ‘‘at least five centuries ago.’’ Belvi- 
dere has three. ‘‘Fort Hill and Conesus and so on to Oswego, this line of 
forts extends.’’ It was characterized by oval stones. These stones were 
“used as weapon, probably by fort builders of Western New York.” 


Pp. 822, 823, Historic Annals of Southwestern New York, 
Vol. II. Chapter LIV, written by Raymond E. Douglas, Ph.D., 
1940; 


. Frequently evidence would show that three cultures had occupied the 
same camp site at different periods in history. At Belmont, near the mouth 
of Phillips Creek, is located an extensive middens, still workable. A mound 
nearby was destroyed when the Erie Railroad was built through Belmont. 
Graves have been opened at this place by the Rochester Museum and the 
evidence seems to show that this was the site of a prehistoric Iroquois 
group living about the year 1500. At Belvidere are many campsites of the 
pre-historic Iroquois and the later Seneca. The Tucker collection in the Buf- 
falo Museum came chiefly from this region. At the time of the French and 
Indian War and until 1825 or 1829 the Indian town of Caneadea was located 
near the big bend. Mary Jemison speaks of the town, and Moses Van 
Campen, a Revolutionary soldier and pioneer, ran the gauntlet here. It is 
thought that much of the mischief—such as the Cherry Valley and other 
Indian massacres—was concocted here. It was only one or two days’ journey 
from the outposts of the army of General Sullivan in his punitive expedition, 
but the town escaped destruction. After the treaty with the Indians at the 
close of the Revolution, a reservation eight miles long and two miles wide 
the mouth of Wiscoy Creek. It contained several small hamlets, the largest 
of which was Gaoyadeo, of thirty houses in 1796. Shongo’s Town was located 
was provided for the Senecas. It extended from the big bend (Caneadea) to 
in the big bend, with Gaoyadeo just below. Long Beard’s house was located 
near the present-day Fillmore Hospital. Owaista, or the lower town, as con- 
trasted with the upper towns, was located near Wiscoy. The last Indian 
census, about 1800, showed that less than five hundred (456) Indians lived 
on the Genesee Reservations. 
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Pp. 53, 54, History of Allegany Co., 1879: 


Shongo .. . one of the last to move from the reservation, loath to go... 
etc.,...paid to go. (Does not say where.) 

Hudson, a very influential Indian orator ...several young Indians edu- 
cated at Dartmouth under President Dr. Wheelock. Does not say where 
Hudson went when he ‘‘removed.’’ 

Wayne Washington, ‘‘Old W. W.,’’alias (?) John Mohawk, the father died 
at over 100 years of age. Buried on Delos Benjamin farm ...had sons Jim 
and ‘‘Young Wayne Washington.”’ 


The Pattyson Appraisal 


30 Sept. 1847, Cattaraugus County; Daniel Vaughan and 
Stephen Carrfts appraised the property of Joseph Pattyson; 
sworn before John Warren, J. P. Petition made by Phelonas 
Pattyson and Lucinda, administratrix,—serving notice to 
next of kin. 2 Oct. 1847. 


1 Stove and furniture to it Fruit in orchard 6.25 
2 large wheels, 2 small wheels, 1 Sugar and molasses 3.50 
quill wheel potatoes 12.50 
1 Box stove, Bible and schoolbooks one yoke 2 year old steers 38.00 
5 sheep, 12 bbs wool reels 26 runs 6 tons hay 25.50 
woolen yarn to wheat 56 
1 gray cow, 2 hogs, 20 lb. pork special inventory 
Family clothing, 4 beds and bed- one peck 25 
ding one set double harness 14.00 
4 bedsteads, 1 table, 6 chairs, 6 2 halters 25c each -50 
knives, 6 forks, 6 plates, 6 tea one grindstone 3.25 
cups and saucers, 1 sugardish, one stack beyond the swamp __ 3.00 
1 milkpot, 1 teapot and 6 spoons pumpkins 1.38 
one hundred and fifty dollars corn on ground 12.50 
one clock $2.00 bay mare 27.50 
one looking glass .50 brown mare 50.00 
3 pails & straners 1.12% oats on ground 1.50 
one stand 7D one stack on strait farm 10.00 
one pair of flats .75 one yoke steers 2 yrs old 35.00 
lantern, bottles, horn 2 yokes yearlings, 1, 12 others 
3 knives & forks 2.00 9.50 21.50 
Twelve tin pans 2 yearlings heifers, 4.75, 5.25 10.00 
one pr. stilyards, one old chest, one colt 22.50 
one sugar chest, one trunk, one one yoke calves 4.00 
box 1.37% one odd calf 1.75 
1 wash tub .50 one stack on the hill 10.50 
1 barn shovel .50 one half stack 4.50 
1 pork barrel 875) one upper stack 7.09 
1 gallon jug 312 500 old sap tubs 30.00 
one caldron kettle $4.00 one vat ao 
one basket 12% one axe 94 
one axe 8714 one pan, large 5.00 
one set chains 4.00 two smaller 3 each 6.00 
one hoe 25 two sugar tubs, 3 each .75 
one mow of wheat 24.25 one potash kettle 9.00 
one red cow 14.00 one five pail kettle 50 
oats & peas 5.00 fives pieces trace chane 6342 
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large augur aD cast iron ; 1.25 
inch and a half auger 6312 scoop shovel 1.00 
Inch augur 37 dung fork 50 
Staples and ring 50 5 pigs at 1 dellar 30 cts. apiece 6.50 
Harrison saw rench, gimlet and Four bags at 2/6 each (or cash) 1.25 
chisel 59 6 lb wool roles 1/9 1.31 
one planed tub .50 1 barrel 69 
one scythe and snath 50 shoemaker bench and tools .50 
one scythe and snath 1.00 Fine hetchel 508) 
one trap (?) ies one froe 50 
one sled 1.00 Four ciecles 1/ apiece .50 
saddle 50 one axe -50 
old iron 1.00 account against Cyrus Pattyson 5.45 
crain & hay fork aaa account against Isaac Pattyson 4.64 
2 tubs fifty ce each 1.00 meney 54 
one razor co 1.00 account against Sackett Abbott 
one old plow 1.00 to be put in 
One sedend hetchel 725 carpenter work, doubtful 14.50 
one half bushel 225) one note agsinst Sackett Abbott 5.00 
one fork 18 one lumber wagon 26.00 
one fanning mill 9.00 one plow 5.50 
one flax brake 50 one plow 50 
one axe 25 one plow clevy 59 
flax 50 one drag 2.12% 
oats in barn 12.09 one drag clevy 124 
hay in barn 15.00 one ox yoke 1.00 


This appraisal is found in Box 7 in Allegany County Surrogate’s Office at 
Belmont, N. Y. 


The Bull Moose Party in Allegany County 


The administration of Theodore Roosevelt, Sept. 14, 1901, 
to 1909, marked the beginning of a period of history in 
which there came to be a demand for the regulation of in- 
dustry and big business. It saw the breaking of trusts and a 
steadily increasing demand for liability on the part of 
employers as old-age pensions and minimum wages. 

Roosevelt was in favor of reforms along these and many 
other lines, The old guard of the Republican party viewed 
his ideas with alarm. There came to be a rift in the party, 
the forward-looking element being accused of socialistic 
tendencies. The name Progressive gradually came into use 
for this element of the party during the Roosevelt term. 

When Taft was elected in 1908, it was tacitly understood 
that he would continue the Roosevelt policies. The country 
was growing and expanding at a prodigious rate with in- 
creasing friction between capital and labor, demands for 
welfare laws, dissatisfaction with existing tariffs and prob- 
lems arising from the rapid development of the West and 
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the railroads. During his term the oil and tobacco trusts 
were dissolved, the Department of Labor and the Children’s 
Bureau were made separate, and taxes were levied on large 
corporations, But other reforms were not established at a 
rapid enough rate for the Progressives. They accused Taft 
of bowing to big business and called him a “standpatter.”’ 

Roosevelt had taken a stand against the Taft policies be- 
fore going on an extensive hunting trip in the African 
jungles, but returned in time for the Republican national 
convention in Chicago in 1912. The Roosevelt faction re- 
fused to vote for Taft who was finally nominated by the 
Republican party. The Progressives formed their own party 
with Roosevelt as their candidate for the presidency and 
Hiram W. Johnson of California as vice-president. As every- 
one knows, the split in the Republican party resulted in the 
election of the Democratic candidate, Woodrow Wilson. 

Roosevelt fired his new party with his own zeal and 
energy and the election of 1912 was one that probably 
stirred the interest of every man, woman and child in the 
country to a greater degree than any other up to that time. 
Many a child or young person living in the time of that vivid 
campaign owes his interest in politics to that year’s exciting 
race for the presidency. The new party was soon called the 
Bull Moose party; it had a great popular appeal. 

Allegany County went all out to work for the Progres- 
sives. The county, in 1912, had great wealth from its oil and 
gas, and still large inherited incomes from tannery and lum- 
bering days. Its strong Republican party was also shaken 
to the roots and those who came forward to organize the 
county were mostly drawn from the ranks of the Republi- 
cans. As throughout the nation, there was much difference 
of opinion in regard to the benefits to the country from 
great social reforms. 

A county convention was called at the courthouse in Bel- 
mont Sept. 10, 1912. Five hundred ‘‘Bull Moosers’”’ respond- 
ed. One editor said, “the courthouse at Belmont fairly 
rocked on its foundations...’ There were delegates from 
every town in the county. Two bands, the Friendship Band 
and Wellsville’s ‘‘Broad Street Band”? added enthusiasm to 


the event. 
Stirring addresses were given by H. J. Crissey of James- 
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town, who had been principal of the Belmont High School. 
The Mayor of Jamestown, Samuel A. Carlson, and Wallace 
Thayer of Buffalo were other inspiring speakers. 

A full slate of candidates was nominated. They were: 

Assemblyman—Dawson D. Dickson of Angelica 

Sheriff—John C. Darcy of Wellsville 

County Clerk—J. H. Kroh of Friendship 

Superintendent of the Poor—Elmer E. Parker of Halls- 
port 

Coroners—Dr. Howard Leader of Cuba, Dr. H. E. Cooley 
of Angelica 

State Committeeman—Paul B. Hanks of Wellsville 

Dawson Dickson, candidate for Assemblyman, was wide- 
ly known and greatly admired. He had served as super- 
visor of the Town of Angelica in 1896 and again in 1907. 
He was a competent lawyer. When he was nominated there 
was a demonstration of cheers and whistles that lasted for 
several minutes, The band played “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers.” Red bandanas were waved with great spirit. 

The town committeemen were then given their “supplies” 
and they went back home to begin the work of educating 
their fellow townsmen to vote the Bull Moose ticket. 


Dan Hall and Milton Loring 


We took Dan Hall and Milton Loring to Rochester on 
Lilac Sunday, May 17, 1953. I took my notebook and asked 
them if they cared if I took notes or broke into their conver- 
sation to ask questions. They apparently liked the idea of 
note taking and perhaps threw in a bit for good measure. 
The following resulted: 

Mrs. Brownell, mother of Mrs. J. Coyle, had a house with 
rough wood floor and rough walls. She scrubbed the entire 
house from top to bottom as regularly as Saturday came. 
She had the cleanest house anywhere around the country. 
Flora was always “a great worker” and could raise the best 
garden and best flowers of anyone. 

Dan told of the Jones children who always had so much 
fun and never had anything but homemade things to play 
with. They made sleds and skiis and other things from bar- 
rel staves. His father used to watch them and laugh and say 
“they were as happy as a den of skunks.” 
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They discussed the murder of O’Hearn in the Town of 
Wellsville. This was an Allegany County murder added to 
an already long list of unsolved ones that they named. 
O’Hearn lived on the Trapping Brook Road, He had drawn 
$400 out of the bank that day, and it is certain that someone 
who knew about it killed him. There was also an attempt to 
burn his house. 

Milt told about how when he was a little boy he used to 
come up Beach Hill and ride around with Az Beach. Az 
would go up through Wellsville to Andover “and around’’ 
and “‘snooped around all the barns’”’ to find out where he 
could buy calves cheap. He would take them home and fat 
them up, on corn that he had raised, and make a nice 
profit. 

Ed Breese had a horse called ‘‘Tickle Me.” It made quite 
a record. His daughter Flora married Dickinson and their 
daughter married Mark Rogers. That was where Mark now 
lives. Breese was a Southerner and really knew horses. 
(The men were mistaken about Breese being a Southerner). 

One of the men said that “the old Nobles Bridge has 
gone up at last.” Milt served for some time as highway 
commissioner and Dan was supervisor for several years, so 
they did a great deal of reminiscing about road and bridge 
work. They told about five bridges that were built for 
$1,500 with the cost spread over a five-year period. They 
were the John Trask or Hungerford; Leonard Fanton’s— 
now black top; Fulmer Valley Bridges Nos. 1 and 2, and the 
bridge at Hallsport. Milt asked about the Meine Hollow 
bridge which was built before Dan was supervisor (he was 
elected in 1921). Dan worked on the election board when 
Del Wilson was justice of the peace. He said Del was “a 
crabbed old fellow.” Del, Jr. used to bring celery down 
from Arkport and peddle it around here. Milt knew when 
Jim Davis used to fish on what are now the muck lands at 
Arkport, Eunice Dickinson Green Windsor remembers when 
it was all a lake, They used to spend a lot of time around 
there, visiting relatives. 

When Dan was a young man he taught school at Halls- 
port, That year his father’s school tax was $2.50. They had 
quite a pungent conversation about the sale of the Augus- 
tus Fanton Farm. Parker & Babcock needed and wanted to 
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buy the land that joined theirs but someone found out that 
they were going to buy it and got ahead of them. Milt said 
his land tax never used to be more than $13 and now just 
the school tax was over $100. When Ellsworth was tax col- 
lector Dan’s father’s school tax was $13. Ellsworth was also 
“a crabbed old man.” This was Ellsworth Trask? And the 
old man Trask’s mother was a Cline. His father married 
twice, They had a daughter living in Fulmer Valley who 
weighed 300 pounds. Another daughter lived at Hallsport 
and married a Briggs; the son married a Canfield. The 
fourth child they did not get around to discuss. 

Dan was going to school at Alfred when Merrill Field 
was opened. That was an exciting day for Alfred. This all 
led into a discussion of the Old Cemetery on the hill. Milt 
said that they claimed to have moved all the graves but 
never did and he knew that there were more than 175 
graves. A few of them were moved. Dan told of going to 
the funeral of his Grandfather Whitcomb with his mother 
and his Uncle Lem. They rode with Casterline in a 
Cadillac which was his first ride in a big car. (I think he 
was mixed up here for they were not driving Cadillacs 
when Dan was a little boy). But he said that Casterline 
told them to “take the boy.” He never forgot the epitaph 
on the marker on their lot: ‘Behold me now as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I, AsI am now you too must be, 
Prepare yourself to follow me.” 

Milt regrets their abandoning the tile roofing plant at 
Alfred. He said there used to be a small lake just west of 
the Carr farm “over the knoll.” 

The talk got around to bear stories and Milt said that 
there has not been a year in the last 15 that a bear hasn’t 
lived around the old Ernie Withey farm (back in Willing on 
Palmer Road!) 

George Davidson, the stone mason, dropped dead work- 
ing on the school at Arkport. That was the way he always 
worked; he couldn’t “let down and favor himself.’ They 
told about the old blind fellow who ran the store at Ark- 
port who was a relative of Davidson whose home was orig- 
inally around Arkport. He lived at Yorks for several years. 
Related to some of our local families. 

Dudley Seaver, paratrooper son of Harold, told Dan that 
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he could do that because he ‘didn’t know enough to be 
afraid.”’ 

Dan discussed Dansville and told about what a great 
place it used to be when it was the end of the Genesee Val- 
ley Canal. His grandfather Crabtree, a lumberman in the 
Town of Amity, had several teams and employed people to 
drive them from Belmont to Dansville. They nearly always 
brought back loads of supplies so for the teams it was a 
hard trip both ways. 

A local man had a birthday that day but we will skip the 
spicy comments about the family. But his uncle lived in a 
sod hut. One morning when he was going to get up some- 
thing told him to look around. He looked under his bed and 
there was a large rattlesnake, 

Dan used to go to Lima to “see the girls on the bikes.” 
One night coming home, he and a boy who went with him 
got lost and had to sleep on a lumber pile, An old man com- 
ing after the cows woke them up. He said that Lima was a 
wonderful school but ‘‘too strict Methodist.” Dan was a 
Spiritualist and some of the conversation was necessarily 
about Lily Dale. He said that the widow of Seymour Rich- 
ardson still owns the 27-room house at Lily Dale, the boat 
livery and 12 boats. Seymour was a native of Hallsport and 
a cousin of Dan’s. 

Dan worked as desk clerk at the Milner Hotel in Roch- 
ester for several years and was on duty the night McManus, 
who murdered five people, came to the hotel. He signed 
him and the girl who said she was his wife in on the books. 
He questioned them a bit, then told the manager that he 
thought that girl was too young to be married. The manager 
told him to ask for their wedding certificate but when he 
went to their room they had gone and were off on their 
shooting spree before he could talk with them. He said the 
girl was very bright looking but not the beauty she was rep- 
resented to be by the press, She was sent to a school for in- 
corrigible girls. 
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The Name of Cuba 


The name of Cuba has been something of a mystery for 
many years. Yet, like many such things, we have had the 
reason for it easily available; it is just that we had not come 
across its meaning. The township was created by an act of 
the Legislature Feb. 4, 1822, ‘‘and originally embraced 
Clarksville and Genesee.” We find this on p. 813 of the 1895 
History of Allegany County, where there are also two foot- 
notes signed J.S.M. 

1. It was at first called “Oil Creek,” from its principal 
stream and the famous oil spring. The name was soon 
changed to Cuba, at whose suggestion or for what reason 
the writer has not been able to learn, but will offer the sug- 
gestion or the name Gah-nooks by which the oil spring was 
known by the Senecas. We have only one town in the county | 
which has an Indian name, Would not Gah-nooks be a good 
one for Cuba? 

2. According to Col. Thomas Proctor, who visited this 
region in 1791, there were at that time an “upper” and a 
“lower” Cornplanter’s Town. In his journal he speaks of 
“oil springs, near which Cornplanter had his residence.” 
The “upper one’? was probably Olean, or near it, and I 
have so referred to it in the text of the county history. 

When Minard made the statement that there was only 
one town in the county with an Indian name, the statement 
was correct but when the Town of Genesee was formed in 
1830 there was a second town with an Indian name. 

Rather surprisingly, Cuba turns out also to be an Indian 
name! Dr. Arthur Caswell Parker, certainly the highest pos- 
sible authority on Indian names, has given Cuba as “a name 
introduced from the corruption of a West Indian word, 
Cubanacan.” This may be found on p. 286 of Volume I;-Fis- 
tory of Genesee Country. He classified it as an Indian name. 
With this clue in our possession it may be possible to trace 
farther and find a reason for including a ‘‘West Indian” 
name with our Indians, 

The Indian name for the village of Wellsville has also 
been a moot point. It has been argued that there was noth- 
ing to prove that Gistaquat was the correct name. The same 
authority and same reference state that Gistaquat “was a 
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settlement at Wellsville. The name appears on Guy John- 
son’s map and was also mentioned by Zeisberger.’’ The 
Johnson map shows it as being at about the location of 
Crowner Field, which agrees with the site talked about by 
all of our older residents. They referred to it only as “the 
Indian campsite,”’ 


The Sacred Elm of Canaseraga 


The thought sometimes occurs to us that a collection of 
stereoptican slides with their good descriptions of scenes, 
could make an excellent county history. One of our most in- 
teresting slides is of the huge elm tree at Canaseraga in the 
Town of Burns, that has always been referred to as “the 
sacred elm.” Mr. and Mrs. Leland Kriedler, who know many 
stories about the tree, say they believe that it has been gone 
since about 1923. The legend on the slide describes it thus: 

The stately and noble tree popularly known as the ‘‘Big Elm” stands at 
the eastern entrance to the village of Canaseraga, closely adjoining the 
bridge on the village side of the river and within the area of Main Street, 


a few yards from the middle of the road. Its age is not known but critics 
give it three-quarters of a century; it may be more. 

Local romance relates that in the misty past the aboriginal princess of 
the valley swung her hammock from the overhanging branch and sang a 
weird lullaby to a drowsy papoose while the proud warrior fished in the 
creek or basked in the sun. 

The original negative of this picture was taken several years ago and 
has the said branch in it. In the summer of 1884, at the erection of the iron 
bridge, that branch was lopped off. On the second of April 1885 the perime- 
ter of the tree trunk proper at a few feet from the ground was 14 feet and 
5 inches, and the average at the base was 16 feet; for an elm that is a very 
stout butt. Since its mutilation the top appears more symmetrical and grace- 
ful. Vandalism being kept at bay, this old settler with its roots reaching 
far under the broad and rich bed of the Canaseraga River, may look for- 
ward to a still more majestic stature and to a time when the present gen- 
eration shall be at rest and a prosperous and happy posterity a-merry- 
making beneath its abundant foliage. 


It would seem that an elm of this maturity must have 
been well past the “‘three-quarters of a century” given it by 
the writer. 


Politics in Cuba 


The Cuba Patriot of Dec. 10, 1909, published a letter, or 
excerpts from a letter, written by I, E. Wisner, to his 
nephew, Frank Gordon, of Cuba. The “editorial comment” 
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was probably by John W. Stickle, who was editor of The 
Patriot at that time. 


“Politics sailed high during 1840. It was the day for the Log Cabin, Hard 
Cider & Coons. Gen’l1 Wm. Henry Harrison for President. Mass Meeting at 
Cuba. Keller Hill to front and they led by a splendid six-horse team hauling 
a log cabin, supporting a Hickory tree, with a coon sheltered in its bushy 
top, and a mile of teams following. Speakers’ stand was a huge pine stump 
south from the Baptist Church. Judge Hicks first speaker and Wilmot Pro- 
viso was his text. The crowd soon tired and called for Grover. When Hicks 
quit and Grover advanced and commenced by viewing the stump and say- 
ing it was his first stump speech, and they did not tire of Grover’s talk.” 

Editorial Comment: ‘‘But that mass meeting in ’40 must have been a red- 
letter day for early Cuba. The first Baptist house of worship stood where 
the present one does. The stump referred to was well into Spring St. and 
parties are living here now who remember it. If Keller Hill turned out in 
such force what did North Cuba and Jackson Hill and state road country do? 

“Oh! It must have been a rouser. And Judge Hicks, we were never aware 
till now that he ever attempted political speech-making. Just how he 
should get the Wilmot Proviso for his text is a little queer, as also the inci- 
dent of Grover’s speech at a Whig mass meeting. Considering Mr. Grover’s 
political affiliations, however, it is possible, indeed quite probable, for in 
1844 he was a Democrat and supported Polk; in 1848 a delegate to the 
famous Free Soil, Free Speech and Free Press Convention in Buffalo, which 
nominated Martin Van Buren for the Presidency; in 1852 he supported 
Frank Pierce on a platform which deplored the slavery agitation, and sought 
to stop it; in 1856 he supported Fremont as the first Republican candidate 
for president. 

“But the incident of the speech of Grover’s on a veritable pine stump, is 
a decidedly rich and, let us hope, that being Martin Grover’s first stump 
speech, it was also the first of all the ‘stump speeches,’ so-called, of which 
we have heard so much for so many years. 

“Can any one tell of the term being used before? Let us hear, please, 
for we do not want to brag too soon.” 


Another Minard Item 


In the search for articles written by John Stearns Minard 
another most interesting one was found on an old issue of 
the Cuba Patriot. Minard was undoubtedly an eyewitness to 
the scene about which he wrote. The people came from 
miles around to witness this event. It would seem that the 
seventeen-year-old Minard, then living at Caneadea, would 
most certainly have been a part of the crowd at Cuba Sum- 
mit. This is his story. 

WHEN THE PRESIDENT VISITED ALLEGANY COUNTY 
Historic Erie Train Which Carried President Millard Fillmore a Sort of 
Milestone Along the Pathway of Material Progress 


Many, many times has the press of our county, and of other southern 
tier counties, referred to the now historic first excursion train from Pied- 
mont to Dunkirk, over the Erie, in May 1851. 
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It has indeed become a sort of milestone along the pathway of material 
progress not only of the section through which the Erie passes, but of the 
whole country as well. 

It was probably the first time a President of the United States graced 
our county with his presence for that train had on board Millard Fillmore, 
our Chief Magistrate, his Secretary of State Daniel Webster; John J. Crit- 
tenden and others of national note, besides our local celebrities. At all 
events, the galaxy of notable men was really great for those days. 


The fuel used in the production of steam at the time was wood and some 
of it was not properly seasoned, which made it very difficult to climb the 
Tip Top and Cuba Summits. 

It has always been subject of gossip conversation in a sub-rosa way, of 
course, that on this historic occasion the great and only Daniel Webster, 
he of Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, and of reply to Hayne notoriety, 
and the great American trio, Clay, Calhoun and Webster, was at the time 
the train reached Cuba ‘‘Pretty full” of the delicious viands which were 
served en-route, and also of some of the popular beverage stimulants of the 
time, and it is asserted that it required overmuch persuasion to induce him 
to speak a few words here and it was only after a huge pile of ties had 
been placed on the track, and it was threatened to displace the rails, in 
case he did not, that he appeared and throwing some compliments to the 
ladies he assured the people of Cuba that this was a peaceful invasion. 


The train sped on to Dunkirk, and after an elaborate celebration in 
which booming cannon, and fire works were conspicuous, President Fill- 
more with Webster and others of the grandees took a steamer to Buffalo, 
where Mr. Fillmore resided when at home. 


In due time the train made its return trip, and when climbing the hill to 
Cuba Summit, the required amount of steam could not be made with the 
green wood they were using and about two miles west of here at the farm 
then owned by William Bennett, now the L. D. Cooper place, the train came 
to a stop. 

The conductor appealed to Mr. Bennett for help in the way of proper 
fuel, and a lot of dry pine rails were hastily cut into the proper lengths and 
thrown on the tender. 

Then, lightening the load considerably by throwing overboard a quantity 
of champagne, wine and beer bottles, and other rubbish, the way was re- 
sumed and so on to Cuba and Cuba Summit reached. Those bottles are 
the gist of all this account, for they furnish the strongest possible circum- 
stantial evidence of the hazy condition of Daniel’s mind and tongue at the 
time he was here in Cuba. 

And still one of a party who were recently talking this matter over, a 
man of rare intelligence, and thoroughly posted on a multitude of subjects, 
stoutly affirmed and emphatically declared, that it was while climbing the 
Allegany hills of Tip-Top and Cuba Summits, that the idea of the Cuba 
Hunt cut-off was born, and that the ‘‘Expounder of the Constitution” was the 
man who first voiced it. 


This is only a question of facts; let the case go to the Jury. J.S.M. 
There are said to be still some treasured bottles in the 


Cuba area that were rescued from the items thrown out at 
Cuba Summit when the load was “lightened.” 
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The Gypsies 


Someone must quickly collect information about the gyp- 
sies before we cease to believe in them! It was quite a shock 
recently to find that the younger generation classes them 
with elves, goblins and other mythical characters. It has 
been another shock not to be able to find them in an ency- 
clopedia. Good, old Webster come forth with at least a defi- 


nition or two. He says: 
1. One of a wandering Caucasian race coming originally from India. 
2. U.S. A member of any itinerant dark-skinned family, who live the 
lives of gypsies. 
3. The language of the gypsies, divided into may dialects. Cf. 
Romany; To live or roam like a gypsy. 
It would be interesting to know when they first began 


their wanderings in this country. Certainly they were “fol- 
lowing the Romany patteran” in the 1850’s for one of the 
Rogers boys, in their diaries, mentioned “a band of heath- 
enish gypsies camped below town.” This town was probably 
Stannards. The road known as “Gypsy Lane,” crossing the 
river south of the village of Wellsville acquired its name 
from the fact that this site was a favorite camping place for 
gypsies, They were still on the road well into the 1920’s but 
modern conditions, and especially modern police and state 
police, were not friendly to them. 

To many who remember them, time has shed a kindly 
light over their visits. They have become almost a romantic 
legend. When they came through the country with their 
caravans they presented a colorful exhibit of a strange and 
perhaps exotic way of life. The people themselves were 
noted for their good looks. They wore brightly colored 
clothes and much jewelry. They were known to be exceed- 
ingly dextrous in appropriating anything that they wanted 
in stores or elsewhere. They were closely watched in towns, 
at first by merchants and others owning any form of loose 
property, and later on by the constables and by policemen 
as gypsy numbers increased. Many times farmers, livery- 
men, and just plain horse owners banded together to ride 
behind and escort their “‘guests’” for some distance on their 
journey. Horseflesh was one item that they prized and they 
were noted for their beautiful, well-cared-for horses, 

Gardens, fruit, any edibles would be carelessly appropri- 
ated. They did not hesitate to go into the pasture and milk 
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a cow. But there seems never to have been any crime great- 
er than “taking’’ what was laid at their moving doors! 

Most gypsies had some articles for barter or for sale. 
They carried baskets of fine kinds, not Indian made; some 
kinds of handcrafted jewelry, laces and things not found in 
country stores, In a way, those who could “‘deal”’ with them 
welcomed their coming. Another item sold by some gypsies 
was rouge, not obtainable in local stores. (An old lady once 
told me this!) Also, they told fortunes in a variety of ways, 
tea leaves being a favorite, but they used cards and some of 
them carried a crystal ball. Great credence was placed on 
gypsy fortune telling. If they liked you, they told it for free. 

There were favorite spots to which they always came. 
There was a place below Russell Tremaine’s at Riverside on 
that side of the road where a large group with gayly paint- 
ed wagons always stopped. Those people were very musical, 
their violins and accordions could be heard at all hours. 
Music seemed to be a large part of the gypsy life. 

Henry Scott, now living in Scio, and in his nineties, told of 
“English gypsies,’ as they called themselves, who came to 
the bit of land opposite the present Mary’s Nursing Home in 
Wellsville. Miss Bess Corrigan of Wellsville also remem- 
bered the “‘English gypsies’ and said that they came at 
about a certain time each year. 

Most of their cooking seemed to be done, at least in our 
localities, out of doors. They probably did not carry any 
great quantity of foodstuffs with them but depended on get- 
ting their “groceries”? enroute. As automobiles came into 
general use it became increasingly difficult for a horse cara- 
van to travel the roads. Our last memories of this once-proud 
race seem to be of people with rather old wagons, rather 
tired, old horses and in general a nondescript crowd. The 
last time that we remember seeing them in Willing Town- 
ship was about 1929, At this time word that they were com- 
ing was passed along the rural telephone line and word was 
also passed to the sheriff’s department. A good-looking 
gypsy woman came to my door and wanted to tell my for- 
tune in return for some cabbages and greens from my gar- 
den. She told me how to make a cabbage soup which, upon 
trial, was delicious. She also insisted on telling me some 
things about “‘my past and future.” It was uncanny the way 
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in which she brought up the past, even telling me how old 
I was when my mother died. 

“Gypsy Josh’’ was one of the names that many older peo- 
ple recall. Like many of the gypsies, he was reputed to be 
very wealthy. This story is borne out in the account of the 
burial of his daughter in a Hornell cemetery. The account 
was pasted in an old scrapbook compiled by Mrs. Mary 
Thompson Slocum of Voorheis Hill. There was no date on 
any of the clippings but from known dates we established 
the fact that the clippings ranged from just before 1900 to 
about 1907 or 1908. This was probably taken from a Hor- 
nell paper but it was not named. 


GYPSIES MOURN 
Daughter of “King Josh’? Laid to Rest at Hornell 


Arrayed in all the finery and trappings befitting the daughter of a king, 
Mrs. Dovey Guy, daughter of ‘‘Gypsy Josh,’’ King of the Gypsies of the 
United States, was laid to rest in the family burial plot in Hornell last 
Thursday. Mrs. Guy was brought to Hornell from Fayettsville. Mrs. Guy is 
the sixth member of ‘‘Gypsy Josh’’ Small’s family to be buried in Hornell. 
All the money and jewels of the dead women were placed beside her in a 
steel-lined box, which was placed in a cement-lined box. The interment was 
in Rural Cemetery. 

“Gypsy Josh’”’ is known throughout the United States and was formerly 
very well to do. He is an Englishman by birth and was never known to re- 
main more than a few days in one place. He gathered about him a small 
band of wanderers, and for years made a tour of the country. 

Several years ago his wife was taken sick and died while the band 
were encamped near Hornell. The woman was buried in Rural Cemetery, to- 
gether with her jewels. Later ‘Josh’? burned an old dress belonging to his 
wife. The dress contained several thousand dollars in bills, which were 
sewed up in the lining. The loss was not discovered until a letter left by the 
woman was read. 

The loss of the money nearly ruined the Gypsy King but nothing daunt- 
ed, he still continued his wanderings. Each year at a certain time he returns 
to Hornell for the purpose of placing flowers on the graves of his wife and 
daughters but, after having performed this act, he and his followers again 
strike the trail in a vain endeavor to satisfy the wanderlust. 


Three Tales from New Hudson 


These are three of the interesting stories told by William 
George Carpenter who was born in New Hudson Oct. 15, 
1860, and who died in Wellsville in 1941. He was the son of 
Willys and Hannah Vaughan Carpenter, both of pioneer 
families in New Hudson. 

One of the stories was about his grandfather, Daniel 
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Vaughan, a hunter and trapper who came to the Genesee 
Country before any white people had settled here. He had 
tramped back and forth all over the territory, collecting 
furs and hides that he took to the trading posts north of 
here. The way that Vaughan worked and lived was prob- 
ably typical of the many such men of whom we read, 

One fall he was overtaken by cold weather. He came to 
the site of present Rushford and, finding a large, clear 
spring, decided to build a cabin there for the winter, It was 
said that later the first building in Rushford was erected at 
this point. From here he hunted, fished and trapped when 
the country was full of all kinds of game. He became well 
acquainted with the Indians, was friendly with them and 
never had trouble with any of them. 

* ae * * 

David Carpenter, one of the first white settlers who came 
to Allegany County was from Arilla, near Gloversville, 
N. Y. He had visited the section several times before moving 
his family here. He may have known about the area from 
talking with Daniel Vaughan and may have been here with 
him at some time. When they finally came, it was by ox team 
and sled. Thomas Carpenter, his son, grandfather of Wil- 
liam George, was a very small child, perhaps three or four 
years old. He remembered that he rode most of the way on 
one of the oxen. The handmade sled was equipped with 
wooden runners. When one wore out, which was often, they 
stopped, cut a sapling, peeled and split it and fastened it 
on the sled for a new runner. In this manner they traveled 
to Rochester, down the Genesee River to Caneadea and 
from there to Rushford and Black Creek, 

Here he built his cabin on the farm now owned by his de- 
scendant, Vaughan Dexter Carpenter. For his homesite he 
selected the highest piece of ground available to “get away 
from the creek.” The early settlers so often chose hilltops 
or the highest points along the sides of the valley because 
of the prevalence of “fever and ague.” This land has now 
been in the same family for about 150 years. There was an 
attempt to sell it at one time, and its title may have been 
briefly held by another. 


* * * * 


The third story told by Carpenter is an Indian one. There 
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were still a few Indians in the locality when William George 
was about 15 years old (1875). But a new family, half- 
Indian, moved to a farm a short distance above the Carpen- 
ter place. All the children, including the “half-breeds,” at- 
tended school at the little schoolhouse about 214 miles 
below the Carpenter farm on the corner. The Indian family 
did not mix with the others in the neighborhood but kept 
pretty much to themselves. One of the boys who went to 
school was considerably older and larger than the other 
children in the school. He was always very quarrelsome and 
tried to pick a quarrel. One night as the children were going 
home from school the Indian fought a smaller boy who was 
getting the worst of the “‘scrap.’’ Carpenter told him that it 
was time to stop, whereupon the Indian boy turned on him, 
Carpenter, accustomed to farm work, was very strong. He 
soon had the best of the other boy. The Indian was angry and 
said that he would go home and get his big brother and they 
would clean up the whole crowd! Suiting his action to his 
words, he ran up the road to enlist the aid of his older 
brother. 

The younger children were greatly frightened and ran 
down over the bank and up the old millrace. As they ran 
they tried to get their hardier schoolmate to go with them 
but he stood his ground, He felt that if they showed any 
fear of the Indian children they would be constantly bull- 
ied, so he walked along up the road and awaited results. 
There was not much time to wait. As they rushed him, he 
took the smaller boy by the shoulders and threw him to the 
ground. The larger boy jumped on his back and they all 
went down together. He managed to get his chin under the 
shoulder of the Indian boy he had down and kept his arms 
down. He suddenly raised up, throwing his own shoulders 
around in such a way that he unbalanced his assailant who 
plunged down the steep embankment of the millrace. Tak- 
ing advantage of the surprise of the younger one, he seized 
him around the waist and threw him over the bank after his 
brother. From that time on peace reigned. 
er, was born in Wellsville. DeLancey’s full name was Sam- 


Three Tales from Early Wellsville 
Mrs, Ethel Spicer Thompson, daughter of DeLancey Spic- 
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uel DeLancey, and he was born in Wellsville, Aug. 20, 1832. 
the son of William D. and Eunice Tarbox Spicer. They were 
among the earliest settlers in Wellsville. William was a 
musician and in early life had been a sailor. He is believed 
to have served in the War of 1812 as a bugler (p. 212 Spicer 
Genealogy). Samuel Delancey, sixth child, was the first 
one born in Wellsville. The next oldest child to S. Delancey 
Serena (?) was born in Friendship in 1828. 

Samuel Delancey married Elizabeth O’Brien who was 
born in Maine in 1827. Their oldest child was Ethel, born 
1857; it was she who had so many interesting stories of 
Wellsville in its very early days. Many of the stories came 
from her grandfather, as our first, one, about The Bear 
Hunt, 

Grandfather Spicer and his brother went out to track 
down a bear that had been causing a great deal of alarm. 
For some reason never told, they took with them the bro- 
ther’s little girl. She became too tired to go on with them, 
so they fixed a place for her that they considered safe and 
had her lie down close to a large log. After they had been 
gone for some time and were out of calling distance, she 
heard the bear coming. Although she was small she had 
been brought up in what was literally forest and she knew 
that she must be absolutely silent. 

The bear came on and walked over the log, even stepped 
directly on the little girl. The bear was closely followed by 
six cubs, some of them walked over her, too, It was a mys- 
tery that they did not discover her but the bear had just 
been feeding and they always thought that that was the rea- 
son she did not get the scent and kill the child. At a short 
distance farther in the woods the hunters returned in time 
to kill the bear and her cubs. (We suspect that the number 
of cubs increased with the telling). 

There is no individual story of The Big Swamp. This was 
an area roughly from below Elm Valley, or Shoemaker’s 
Corners, to about present Main Street. Mrs. Thompson al- 
Ways maintained that the reason that Ward Annex always 
suffered so much from flooding was because the “swamp 
was still there underneath.” The men had to go to Dans- 
ville to the mill before the one at Andover was built. The 
“mill at Andover” was probably that of Luther Strong who 
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“built the first sawmill and gristmill about three-fourths of 
a mile east of the village in 1819.” (p. 55 Allegany County 
Directory of 1874-75). Since Wellsville and Willing were 
settled at a much later day there is naturally questioning 
of why it was necessary to go Dansville to mill. Nearly all 
of the older residents told of this long and tiring trip. Know- 
ing that there were mills such as Strong’s equipped to grind 
grain we believe there must have been some added reason 
for going to Dansville. 

However, the story remains that the men went in groups 
for their own protection and one of the deepest of their 
fears was for the panthers that were so numerous in the 
swampy area. Their screams could be heard in the night by 
the people living in that side of the town. The road at that 
early date followed a route close to the foot of the hill on 
the southeast side of the swamp. They had to cross Dyke’s 
Creek well east of the village; there was, of course, no 
bridge. It was at the point where they crossed Dyke’s Creek 
that panthers were most numerous. At one time they were 
attacked by them and two or three were shot but not until 
one of the horses had been badly clawed. 

Another story from Mrs. Thompson was that of Washing- 
ton Wiggins. He had become insane over religion. He would 
go into the Big Swamp where he had a favorite position and 
where he would preach so loudly to the pine trees that he 
could be heard by people living nearest to that area. This 
spot was said to be in the Ward Annex, not far from the 
present bridge. He was sometimes heard preaching for hours 
at a time. He finally became dangerous and was “taken 
away,” the oldtime expression for being placed in an 
asylum. 

One time Mr. Spicer, who worked as a butcher, had to 
work at night, They had heard that Wiggins was on a ram- 
page and before leaving he told his wife to lock the door. 
The front door was fastened by putting a heavy pair of 
shears through strips of wood. Wiggins came to their door 
and when they did not answer his knock, he broke the door 
open and came in. Mrs. Spicer took the baby out of its crib 
and told the two little girls to come with her. She supposed 
that they were close to her but when Wiggins opened the 
door they were so frightened that they hid behind the 
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cradle, He went into a clothes closet and pulled the door 
shut after him, then they hurried out after their mother. In 
their haste one of them fell into a tub of water on the back 
porch and had to be rescued, They went to the house of 
their neighbor, a Dr. Wells, and stayed there until they got 
Mr. Spicer. He and three other men went to the house, 
where it took all three of them to get Wiggins out of the 
closet. There were battens across the back door to fasten 
it. Wiggin held onto them so tightly that he broke them. 
That night he returned to his mother’s home where he 
ripped open the feather beds and pillows and threw the 
feathers out into the rainy night. 


STRONG’S MILLS 


Luther Strong came to Andover in 1815 from the Lake 
Champlain Region. This date is given on p. 580 of the 1895 
History of Allegany County and was credited to Mr. (Thad- 
deus) Baker, whose knowledge of Andover was very accu- 
rate. Strong erected his sawmill southeast of the village in 
that same year and “added a gristmill in 1817” and a bit 
later a distillery. This was claimed to be the first mill in the 
Town of Andover but Nathaniel Dyke’s at Elm Valley was 
built in 1808. Confusion is often caused in Dyke data, 
Andover and Wellsville both claiming and disclaiming be- 
cause of its closeness to the town line. The Directory of 
1874-5 states that Strong came in 1819 but we believe that 
the Baker date must be the correct one, The Directory says 
also that Strong kept the first hotel in 1820. 

The first town meeting of Andover took place at the 
home (or house which may have meant hotel) of Luther 
Strong March 2, 1824. At this time Strong and Hazard P. 
Clark were chosen for the first highway commissioners of 
the township. He was also one of the first three school com- 
missioners, 

The settlement that grew up around the mill was called 
Strong’s Settlement and was the name of the first postoffice 
in the town. It was established Jan. 24, 1824, with Thaddeus 
Baker as the first postmaster, but changed to Andover Nov. 
3, 1824. (See p. 257 The Postal History of Western New 
York; Petri, 1960). 
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Going to Mill from South Bolivar 


There is a brief story in the 1874-75 Directory telling of 
another long trip to the mill, although far from being the 
distance from Wellsville to Dansville. At the time of the 
first settlement of Bolivar the nearest gristmill and physi- 
cian were at Friendship. This was a distance of twelve 
miles. It says in this account, pp. 67-8: 

The settlers were accustomed to put their grists upon a sled, to which 
two yokes of oxen were attached and a man was selected to take them to 
mill. The journey occupied two to three days. The only article which com- 
manded money was black salts, which was all the first settlers made. They 


were usually drawn to Friendship, but on one occasion Mr. Leseuer says 
he drew them to Franklinville, in Cattaraugus County. 


AN EARLY BOLIVAR BOOSTER 


Zephaniah Smith, “a hunter from Unadilla, Otsego Co.” 
acted as a one-man Chamber of Commerce to persuade set- 
tlers to come to this section that he seemed to have loved. 
He spent the winters here for an unknown period of time 
and returned to Otsego County in the summer, It is said that 
his last visit was in the winter of 1818-19. He built a log hut 
that was sixteen feet square and had a chamber, He direct- 
ed many of the first settlers to this cabin and told them that 
they might remain there until they had built places of their 
own. This, the first “human habitation” in the Town of Boli- 
var, was located on the road, path or trail known as “The 
Dike’s Settlement Road” to Pennsylvania and the first road 
in the county. It went from Hornellsville to Dike’s Settle- 
ment, known to us as Shoemaker’s Corners and Elm Valley, 
to Wellsville, the Honeoye Valley and to Ceres. 

Zephaniah Smith did not remain to be known as a settler 
but he was evidently the man responsible for such large 
numbers of settlers from Otsego County. The first perma- 
nent settler was Timothy Cowles, a native of Vermont, but 
who had come from Otsego Co. Smith had a claim of some 
kind which was purchased by Jonathon Hitchcock (from 
Otsego Co. census record). He “renovated the hut Smith 
had erected, putting in a new floor, and a new roof in place 
of the bark one.” He also built a linter or lean-to. He cleared 
some land on which he planted corn and potatoes and later 
in the season cleared five more acres on which he sowed 
wheat. He went back to Unadilla, Otsego Co., in November 
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to get his wife and four children. He left his stepson and 
stepdaughter, Samuel and Polly Buckley, with Azel Buck- 
ley in Wirt until his return. When he came back in Febru- 
ary 1820, he found that Christopher Tyler had come in and 
taken possession of his house, 

There is some reason to believe that Tyler was a relative 
who had also come from Otsego Co. He was born in Rhode 
Island July 21, 1787, and “removed to Friendship from 
Otsego Co. in company with Timothy, Asa and Austin 
Cowles.” They all later moved to Bolivar. It was in the South 
Bolivar or Honeoye Corners area that all this took place. 
The Tylers remained at the Hitchcock home until June of 
the next year. Some of the others to come from Otsego were 
Eli Lesuer, Ebenezer Kellog, Abel Root (native of Otsego 
who came from Madison), Levi LeSeuer and Luther Austin. 

Perhaps, the many from Otsego who settled on the same 
road in Alma village area were also families that had heard 
Zephaniah Smith extol the virtues of ‘the Honeoye.” 


A New System of Agriculture 


and Its Discoverer 


Most people in Allegany County think of Asahel N. Cole 
as a leader and organizer of the Republican party and as 
the publisher and editor of The Genesee Valley Free Press 
(Belfast), The Wellsville Free Press and others. 

Since, as a nation, we seem to be prone to be forgetful, 
perhaps it may come as a surprise to many to know that 
A. N. Cole achieved national fame for the development of 
a plan of drainage and irrigation which was known as “A 
New System of Agriculture.” The book called Cole’s Com- 
bined System of Drainage and Irrigation was published by 
his son A. P. Cole in Wellsville in 1889. 

Asahel N. Cole was born in Cattaraugus County in 1821, 
of New England parentage. He was a direct descendant of 
James Cole, who came early to Plymouth Colony in Massa- 
chusetts from Highgate, London, where he was known to 
have been living in 1616. Of great interest, in view of A. N. 
Cole’s love and understanding of plants is the fact that 
James married a daughter of the famous botanist, Lobel. 
His mother Joanna Williams Cole was a “great-grand- 
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daughter of Joseph Williams, great-grandson of Roger 
Williams. 

His parents died when he was four years old and he was 
brought up by Asher P. and Polly Hickox of Pike, Wyo- 
ming Co. We do not know the processes by which he edu- 
cated himself to be an authority in the field of agriculture 
but we do know that his love of plant life was a part of him 
and that at the advanced age of eleven he had acquired in- 
formation on Chinese agriculture that led to further study 
of Oriental farming, He was especially impressed with 
their methods of conserving rain waters in reservoirs and 
their building of terraces. 

He purchased the fifty-acre farm and the home built by 
William Pooler on the hillside overlooking the village of 
Wellsville, and began experimenting. Pooler wrote Cole a 
letter after visiting him (pp 79-81) complimenting him on 
the lush growth of green things on the two acres completed 
at the time of the visit. He told of his own efforts to raise 
potatoes on the land and of how he sold it because of its 
apparent worthlessness but now “the cold clay and hardpan 
had been turned into a soil, deep, soft, and very rich, grow- 
ing all forms of plants, bushes and trees to perfection.” 

The system of drainage could be used on either hill or 
level lands, A trench was cut four feet deep and a yard 
wide, loose cobbles and stones placed on the bottom and 
‘nearly half filled.”” This was covered over with large, flat 
stones and the dirt returned to the trench, putting the poor- 
er clay soil at the bottom. Reservoirs to conserve moisture 
were placed at regular intervals along the ditch. These 
drainage ditches, placed at regular distances from each 
other both prevented washing during hard rains and con- 
served moisture during dry spells. He also used tile and in 
some cases pipes to lead the water out in “springs” where it 
could be used. 

The ‘Home on the Hillside’ became famous all over the 
country and was known as a model for the demonstration of 
what was widely haled as ‘‘a new system of agriculture.” 
Over a hundred “leading farmers, professional men, and 
representatives of the press” met at the home in July 1885 
when the introduction of his system made its formal debut. 
It was given wide publicity and described in many city 
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papers. A write-up of especial note appeared in the Buffalo 
Express of July 7. Charles A. Green of the New York Trib- 
une also presented a lengthy article in which he told of the 
“high culture” of the many fruits and vegetables found 
growing on the Cole farm, which, in 1885, consisted of only 
five acres, 

It is interesting to note that about 1885 Cole valued the 
two acres of land that he had drained and improved at 
$5,000 per acre. He said of this land, in an article to the 
Labor Review, “You will now, I feel sure, understand me 
when I say the cost of agricultural or ordinary farm lands 
is placed at $30 per acre and most perfectly fitted garden 
lands at $300 per acre. My most perfect lands, a hopeless 
clay and clod, filled with stone (more stone than soil when 
I began), are a perfect tilth or sponge, made so by the fork 
to begin with, and tendered absolutely perfect by move- 
ment of the water through them for five years, animalcule 
left dead in track of the waters, and are this hour the most 
productive soils on the face of the earth.”’ 

In addition to the drainage system he had perfected a 
system of hot-water heating which enabled him to produce 
five crops a year, right in cold, cold Allegany County! 

Mr, Cole died July 14, 1889, at his beloved ‘‘Home on the 
Hillside’’ at the age of 69. He was a man who had lived up 
to something in which he firmly believed—he left the world 
much better in many ways for his having lived in it. 


The Lonesome Hearse 


There was a story, facetiously written, called by this title 
in Dora Hunt Halladay’s scrapbook for 1937 and ’39. Possi- 
bly this article was from the Wellsville Daily Reporter some 
time during the month of February, 1938. The name of the 
writer was not on the account in the scrapbook. There was 
a picture of the hearse which was different from the one 
published in the Reporter of July 9, 1955, that was on sleds 
and also called “A Lonesome Hearse.” 

With the latter picture there was an article by C. Huber 
Watson of Andover, comparing old styles with new, but not 
necessarily burial customs. 

The first article, of 1938, gave an account of Jake Elwell, 
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who was one of Andover’s earliest undertakers. It was not 
known if he was the first owner of this particular hearse 
but he sold it to Jut Robinson, who also owned a smaller one 
that was used for winter trips in the country. 

Some people were too large to be taken in either hearse, 
so in those circumstances a farm wagon was used. The 
hearse of the story was stored in a Greenwood St. barn, 
Andover, the roof of which was broken by the ice storm of 
1937. Old people recalled many things at the time, among 
them the memory of a cabinetmaker on Purdy Creek who 
specialized in coffins. He charged $3 for the coffins, which 
charge included stain or paint; lining was done by the rela- 
tives of the deceased. 


Big Railroad Meeting in Cuba 


General Micah Brooks and Sir Allen McNab’s Notion About Railroads 
Sixty and Seventy Years Ago 


When in February, 1839, the great railroad meeting was 
held in Cuba, Gen. Micah Brooks of Mt. Morris attended and 
made the principal speech. 

General Brooks was an enthusiast in the matter of inter- 
nal improvements, had been an earnest advocate of the con- 
struction of the Erie Canal and espoused its cause when he 
could not induce DeWitt Clinton to enlist in the enterprise. 
He was an optionist* on the subject of improved methods of 
transportation. 

I think it was in his Cuba speech that he said, “‘The child 
is born who will live to see three such lines of railroads as 
we now propose to build, reaching from the seaboard to the 
great west, and they will all be needed to convey the prod- 
ucts of the prairie states to market.’”’ And General Brooks 
missed it low, while many thought him almost crazy. His 
prediction, however, has been abundantly verified. 

Not long after the Cuba meeting, certainly at a time 
when there was no railroad west of Buffalo and the Niagara 
River, Sir Allen McNab, at that time governor-general of 
Canada, gave utterance to words which would seem to be 
just the opposite of General Brook’s famous prophesy. 


*We suppose that the word ‘‘optionist’’ in the second paragraph should 
have been “optimist.” 
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The writer came into possession of the incident, when 
some twenty-five years ago he spent a couple of very pleas- 
ant hours with the late Mr. Wallace, a railroad engineer of 
statewide and even national reputation; a man who at the 
time of his death was said to have laid more railroad routes 
than any other man. 

A company was formed and Mr. Wallace was employed 
to run the preliminary line from Niagara Falls to Detroit. 
The work was completed, maps were made and the pro- 
file showing the grades, and everything necessary for a thor- 
ough understanding of all the features of the work which 
would be necessary to construct the road. 

It was, at this stage of the proceedings, thought best to 
have a committee visit the governor-general, show him the 
maps, plans and specifications, and see if he could be en- 
listed in the enterprise and ultimately the government. 

Mr. Wallace was made one of the committee, and wisely, 
too, for he could explain everything so perfectly. An audi- 
ence with the governor-general was obtained, the map, pro- 
files, plans and specifications were exhibited. It is enough 
to say that the committee was successful. The governor- 
general was much pleased and at once became an ardent 
supporter of the enterprise. ‘““‘Why surely,” said he, “the 
road must be put through, if we don’t do it the d d 
Yankees will run one from the south side of the lake and 
and then the game is up!”’ 

General Brooks ten years before had made his famous 
prediction, but still with all that had since happened in view, 
Sir Allan thought that one line sufficient for Canada and 
the United States—From The Cuba Patriot, Mar. 18, 1910. 


The Tin Peddler 


One of the most welcome visitors at a farm home, from 
the earliest days of settlement into the 1920’s, was the regu- 
lar call of ‘the tin peddler.’”’ We find him listed in the direc- 
tories and the census, merely as a peddler or notion peddler. 
Probably the name tin peddler came naturally because his 
plentiful stock of bright tin was the most eye-catching fea- 
ture of his display. It was also an item which was very low 
in cost and no matter how hard up the family might be some 
kind of an exchange could be effected by which a new spot 
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of brightness adorned the kitchen. The wagon could be 
heard jouncing along the road for quite a distance. Also 
many of the peddlers tied little bells on the wagons and on 
the horse or horses. Usually it was one tired, old horse which 
would eat anything in the dooryard while the sales were 
going on! 

The frugal housewife saved every bit of old rags that she 
could find, for that was the standard medium of exchange 
for tin goods. The old-time housewife was not wasteful; 
she could not be and maintain a family. ‘‘Rags’”’ were defi- 
nitely in that category for most garments, after first wear, 
were made over and then over again. When finally past 
more human wear, all parts boasting of any remaining 
strength, were braided, crocheted, hooked for rugs or sewn 
for rag carpeting. However, there would usually be a few 
sacks that found their way into the peddler’s wagon. 

The call was an event in more ways than one. Usually the 
men of the house would come in from the field no matter 
what work was in progress. This answered a double pur- 
pose. It effectively put a damper on the ladies who might 
succumb to the sight of longed-for articles and make pur- 
chases that were unwise, and it satisfied their own curiosity 
to see things brought in from the outside world. There was 
usually an array of ‘‘notions,’’ hooks and eyes, needles, 
thread, scissors and perhaps a few bolts of some bright 
calico. There were sometimes small tools that appealed to 
the men, There would be an assortment of Indian remedies 
picked up at the nearest reservation; possibly some rouge 
and lotions to prevent tan or sunburn; and certainly a few 
spices. 

Unlike the pack peddler who wandered about the country 
on foot, this olden-time store-at-your-door often carried 
quite a costly load. Many of the peddlers went around a 
route only about once a year and all that they owned in 
the world was in this wagon, It could thus become a danger- 
ous profession for they were known to carry quite large 
sums of money and traveled lonely roads where the houses 
were miles between. There are countless records of the dis- 
appearance of some of these men. Some of the old tales are 
definitely hair-raising. The local peddler who started out 
from his home in the locality and traveled about where he 
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was known for two or three days or a week lived a life of 
comparative safety. 

Up until the general use of the auto during the twenties 
it was not easy for women on the farms to get out and go to 
the stores. Probably the most profitable era for the tin ped- 
dler was from 1900 up until the time the ladies learned to 
drive a car. There was more money to spend then. There 
must have always been a romantic side to the mode of travel 
and the wagon itself, for when the peddler shifted his wares 
to a panel truck he was soon out of business. 

This poem was found in an old scrapbook whose items 
were carefully pasted in an early Latin book. 


THE TIN PEDDLER 


Jason White has come to town 
Drivin’ his tin-peddler’s cart 
Pans a-hangin’ up and’ down 
Like they’d tear themselves apart. 
Kittles rattlin’ underneath 
Coal-hods scrapin’ out a song, 
Makes a feller grit his teeth 
When old Jason comes along. 


Jason drives a sorrell mare, 

Bones and skin at all her j’ints, 
“Blooded stock,” says Jase; “I swear, 

Jest see how she shows her p’ints!”’ 
“Walkin’s her best lay,” says he, 

Eyes a-twinklin’ full of fun, 
“Named her Keely Motor, see? 

Sich hard work to make her run.” 


Jason’s jest the slickest scamp, 
Full of jokes as he can hold. 
Says he “beats Alladin’s lamp, 
Givin’ out new stuff for old; 
Buy your rags for more’n they’re worth, 
Give yer bran’ new shiny tin, 
I’m the softest snap on earth,” 
Says old Jason with a grin. 


Jason gits the women’s ear, 
Tellin’ news and talkin’ dress, 
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Can’t be peddlin’ forty year 
An’ not know ’em, more or less; 
Children like him. Sake’s alive! 
Why, my Jim the other night 
Says: ‘‘When I get big I'll drive 
Peddler’s cart like Jason White!”’ 


The peddler was not a man without status as some would 
have us believe but his was a recognized business and re- 
spected. The 1874-5 Directory of Allegany County lists 
them in the Classified Business Directory of the County. 
Probably as with our modern phone books those in capi- 
tals had paid more for printing, 
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Doctor Books and Home Diagnosis 


The family that came into a community possessing a good 
doctor book and enough knowledge or education to read 
and interpret it, immediately achieved a certain status. Peo- 
ple sometimes came for quite a distance to a home where 
there was owned such a book with a list of symptoms. Then 
began a comparing with the symptoms in the book of what 
might be the probable disease. When there was no other 
or better way to learn, the book had to be trusted. Of course 
this amateur diagnosing was often worse than none and 
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nature might have more easily assisted in the cure without 
the remedies selected. 

It seems a far cry from the most recent in my collection 
of doctor books to the present medical and dietary knowl- 
edge, as for instance the article in April 1961 Reader’s 
Digest by Ancel Keys who warns against “The Perilous 
Fat of the Land.” Yet under Gout in the old book, after rec- 
ommending medicine, says to avoid highly seasoned, fatty 
and animal foods... . 

Most of the medicines in common use could be found at 
hand in the fields and woods of home. Knowledge of these 
plants had been passed down for generations in most cases, 
but even fifty or sixty years ago nearly everyone knew the 
medicinal value of many plants, There are still a few people 
who collect certain things at the proper time. The old doc- 
tor books had at least one chapter on Medicinal Plants and 
when and where to gather them. Since as a rule apothecary 
scales were not available, there had to be some way of 
measuring. The book gave approximate measures that com- 
pared with grains, scruples, grams and gills. 

This is an unnamed recipe found in a Bible owned by the 
Jones family of Caneadea. The use of this formula would 
have been perfectly understandable to almost any person 
of that generation, much as a modern woman would at once 
be able to identify a cake or salad recipe. The use of rum 
and strained honey would possibly indicate that this may 
have been a cough medicine or tonic. 


4 ounces sarsaparilla root 4to5 smartweed 

4 sassafras 4 bloodroot 

4 nana (?) dock 4 spikenard 

4 comfry 4 prickley ash bark 

2 burdock 4 hemlock do (do usual sign 
4to5 dandelion for ditto in old works) 


4 ounces wild or milk (?) cherry 

Boil in 12 qts. water from 16 to 20 hours on a slow fire, well covered. 
To every qt. add 1% rum, strained honey 5 oz. 

The word nana preceeding dock is plainly written, The 
garden encyclopedia is not helpful with any meaning. Dock 
and Sorrell both belong to the rumex family but no part of 
the name of either gave any indication of the meaning. 
Also, the notation for cherry was plainly written. Is there a 
“milk” cherry? The “nana” dock may have been derived 
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from the word Canagire (rumex hymenosepalus) which 
contained a well-known tannin used in preparing leather. 
Many forms of the vast dock family were used in medicines. 

There are many people from their middle fifties and up- 
wards who will remember an event much dreaded by their 
generation—the annual putting on of sticking plasters. To 
most of us who remember this ordeal it seems exactly like 
the inhuman custom that it was and certainly it must have 
been a fruitful cause of disease rather than the deterrent 
that good intentions meant it to be! The “‘plasters’”’ were put 
on the stiff, blue-lined flour-sack papers and flour sacks 
were religiously saved for the purpose. A heavier paper and 
light leather used before the day of flour sacks were men- 
tioned by ‘‘old-timers.”’ 

At the first sniffle in the fall or, in some cases, with the 
first cold, rainy spell, the plaster-pot was brought out, its 
contents melted and spread on the chest of the very unwill- 
ing victim, there to remain until spring. In bathing (not 
done too often in cold weather), it was necessary to be very 
careful not to wet the paper. When spring came, or when 
it became otherwise necessary to remove the plaster, it was 
torn off as rapidly as possible to get it over with all at once. 
Very often a bit of tender skin came with it. At this time it 
was necessary to bring out a homemade healing salve and 
spread over the tender skin surface after the bits of plaster 
were carefully soaked off. It was also necessary to wear a 
bit of heavy woolen flannel next to the skin for several days 
until the skin became accustomed to the change in temper- 
ature. This was just an insult to injury for woolen flannel 
is very itchy material. 

One of the best-known recipes for the plaster was known 
as the Casey Adhesive Plaster. It was in very general use 
in southeastern Allegany County and in at least two of the 
northern counties of Pennsylvania. 

This is the recipe: Take one pound of pulverized resin, 
add enough spirits of turpentine to cover the resin. Take a 
piece of gumguwac the size of two large peas, shave fine 
and sprinkle over the resin and turpentine, then stir over a 
slow fire until thoroughly melted. After partly cooling, stir 
in one teaspoon of salt and one tablespoon of sulphur and 
stir until cold. 
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This sticking plaster was also used on miscellaneous cuts. 
It was supposed to have great power of ‘drawing out the 
poison.” After several days’ residence on a sore finger, the 
plaster left behind it a very white and chastened skin, at 
least. If the cut was not properly healed, and it seldom was, 
another plaster was used. 

To avoid getting blood poison from cuts, bruises and boils 
a good medicine was required. The following one was found 
in a family cookbook: 


Fluid extract of sarsaparilla 2 oz. 
Golden seal 25023 
Stylingia 2 oz. 
Iodide Potassa 2are 


15 to 30 drops 3 times a day before meals. 
Another widely used remedy for rheumatism may have 
originated with Dr. Smythe in Hallsport. It was: 


2 oz.tincture of cinchona bark 
2 dr. iodide potassium 
1 pt. water 
Shake thoroughly. 1 tablespoon before meal. 


A favorite mixture for rheumatic finger joints was: 


Tincture of iodine 2 oz. 
Oil of organum 2 oz. 
Camphor gum 2 dr. 


Rub on fingers often. 


A standard asthma remedy, widely used, is said by most 
of the people who took it to have done little more than 
leave a vile taste in the mouth and a fiery spot on the 
tongue: 

% pint alcohol 

2 oz. Balsaam of Fir 

2 cents’ worth of Anice oil 
¥ pint oil of Tar 

Dose—3 to 5 drops on sugar twice per day. 

Common itch, seven year’s itch and others of their ilk 
were a very common and privately much discussed trouble. 
No matter how clean a family might be in that day when a 
pail of water was acquired with some effort, there was 
probably no family that did not at some time fall victim to 
some form of the disease. A saying developed in regard to 
both itch and lice: “no disgrace to get but a disgrace to 
keep.” A recipe handed down for generations in one family 
was widely circulated by a Cuba veterinarian. It follows: 
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’4 drams red precipitate 
1 oz. pulverized burgundy pitch 
8 oz. fresh hog’s: lard 
Directions—Melt slowly until all heated through,. then stir until cold; 
apply a little under arm pits and back of knees. Put a little bit between 
the fingers. Be careful and not get wet. 


This was said to be a ‘“‘miraculous” cure. Dr. Roos, well- 
known physician of Wellsville, remarked during the 1920’s 
that “it would be indeed a miracle if this proved a cure for 
Itch, and would be another miracle if bad results did not 
come from the dope itself!” 

Inflammation of the lungs was one of the diseases fre- 
quently diagnosed by home talent. There were two impor- 
tant remedies: one of them was salt pork and onions 
chopped together and mixed with bran and hot water and 
applied to the lungs as a poultice. The other was a cloth 
wet in kerosene oil and put on the lungs at the same time 
that a cloth wrung from hot alcohol was put on the throat. 

Inflammation of the bowels, which we have been told 
was appendicitis, received drastic treatment. Of course, 
many such patients were hurried off with large doses of 
salts or castor oil. The soft-soap poultice was supposed to 
have great merit. Soft soap or weak lye were mixed with 
wheat bran or “Indian bran” with a “hand full of salt.” 
This was also applied as a poultice. 

A remedy for cold in the head was passed down in the 
Oviatt family of Alma for generations. We understand that 
the remedy is still used and ‘“‘better than anything you can 
get at the drug store.” It is: 


oil of wintergreen 3 drs. 
oil of peppermint 3 drs. 
menthol 3 .ars: 


Cut with 3 oz. alcohol; inhale often. 

And finally, a renowned remedy for corns and bunions. 
A poultice made of bread crumbs soaked in lemon juice 
will cure corns, Bind a fresh poultice on the corn at night, 
removing it in the morning and substituting a thin slice of 
lemon during the day. Chilblains, if the skin is not broken, 
should be rubbed with a slice of lemon sprinkled with salt. 
For tired and swollen feet, rub with lemon juice and alco- 
hol mixed in equal parts. Use after a hot bath. 
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A John Stearns Minard Letter 


This letter from John Stearns Minard to an unnamed 
publisher was found between the pages of an old book on 
the local history shelves of the Fillmore Public Library. It 
was copied exactly as written and I believe entirely copied, 
thus no date. Since it was written by his daughter, Mrs. 
Hammond, it was evidently penned after he became blind. 
We think that he had sent to Fillmore, perhaps to the news- 
paper office there, for material or clippings that he wished 
to include with the scrapbook, but did not complete his 
sentence. 

In his latter years his only income was from the small 
sums that he received for the sale of his books. He went 
from door to door in Cuba, and probably also in other Alle- 
gany County towns, selling the books, It would be most 
interesting to locate the scrapbook that he “‘sent to Fill- 
more” and possibly someone reading his letter may be able 
to tell whether or not this most valuable book may still be 
in existence. It evidently contained all the things that he 
had written for the papers over a long period of years, It 
is said that only a very small portion of his writings ever 
appeared in book form even though the major part of both 
our Allegany County Histories were from his pen or his 
compiling. 

GA-O-YA-DE-O 
Caneadea Reservation 
and 
Upper Genesee Indian Celebrities 
with 
Other Papers 
Gentlemen: 


Here is a scrap book which I have sent to Fillmore for 
which contains an article of Villa Belvidere which I contrib- 
uted to the Rochester Post Express shortly before 189ts. I 
have thought best to send this one over to you with some 
items which I will suggest and a few interlineations in the 
article. Villa Belvidere was originally intended as a sum- 
mer residence for John Barker Church, who started con- 
struction 1805 or 06. Some adversities of fortune changed 
their plans somewhat and Philip Church was to reside in 
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the mansion and supervise the sub division of the tract and 
the sale of lands, 

The writer has been informed that the plan of the man- 
sion was made by the architect who furnished the plans 
for the mansion at Mt. Vernon where Washington died. 
Whether that is so may be a matter of doubt but not of 
much account. 

The writer has seen hanging on the walls of Villa Belvi- 
dere the portrait of Angelica Schuyler Church, painted by 
Sir. Joshua Reynolds who some claim stood without a peer 
in his profession. 

It was teased away from Major Church by some maiden 
ladies who bore the same relation to the subject of the por- 
trait that the major did and will not allow a photograph 
to be taken from it. I am informed that its first destination 
was provided for in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
boy picture of Philip Church painted by John Trumbull in 
Paris in 1786 was also on the walls. 

About 20 rods from the... east of the villa are still to be 
seen some traces of the famous old turnpike road which 
was completed in 1822 and over which passed a tide of 
humanity to people the great west, passing directly in view 
of the mansion. The Wadsworths of Geneseo were frequent 
visitors at the Villa and during the construction of the Erie 
Railroad the place was frequented by many officials and 
engineers of the railroad. The Judge himself being an 
ardent promoter of the Enterprises. Now this is all that I 
can do, I comit this to your care to use as you deem best us- 
ing such parts of it as you may think desirable and suffer- 
ing others. Hoping this may be of some help to you, and 
wishing I could do more, will close by saying Please do not 
fail to have my book ready for distribution by the 15th or 
17th of Dec. Please tell me on post card what you have 
printed on the envelopes. 


Very truly yours, John S. Minard 
(by Mrs. O D Hammond) 


Ira Stephens 


The death of Ira Stephens on the evening of September 
21, 1803, is said to be the first death in Angelica. It was 
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the first murder in the county and the first burial in Until- 
the-Day-Dawns Cemetery in Angelica. 

A number of legends have come up about the Stephens 
murder, Legend, first of all, has it that an elmwood cane 
that Stephens carried was the murder weapon. For some 
strange reason the cane was buried with him and from it 
an elm tree grew which, according to the 1895 History of, 
Allegany County, was still standing at that time. It is 
authentically reported that the tree is still standing in 1961. 
For many years the bark of the tree was said to turn blood 
red on each anniversary of the murder, Our county histories 
have both put Stephens in an unfavorable light and in gen- 
eral the feeling has been that he was a rather rough char- 
acter. Research in county records and the reading of the 
Bradford County, Pa., histories throw an entirely different 
light on the matter. - 

The Stephens murder took place at Joseph Wilson’s Inn 
which may also have been known as the Exchange Hotel. 
The Old Timer, writing in the Fillmore Observer, is author- 
ity for the statement that the inn stood on the present site 
of the Presbyterian Church in Angelica, John Gibson has 
always been quoted as the authority for the statement that 
the trouble all started over a game of cards. It is said that 
Ira’s partner was John Rogers, ‘‘one of the most disreput- 
able card sharks in America,’’ who was said to have been 
expelled from the British army for cheating at cards. At 
about 11 o’clock, according to most stories, the game broke 
up in disorder when Stephens accused Rogers of cheating. 
In an ensuing scuffle Stephens took out his pistol to defend 
himself. Rogers knocked it out of his hand with his cane 
and beat him over the head with the cane until he was 
dead. It passes the understanding of this writer to know 
what kind of citizens of Angelica would allow a man to be 
pummeled to death by a known ruffian and card shark! 

Bradford County Histories say that he ‘‘was set upon and 
cruelly murdered for the money he carried by a band of 
ruffians at Angelica. He was hastily buried in an open 
field.” (First burial in Until the Day Dawns). 

Ira Stephens was born in Stonington, Conn., July 24, 1759, 
the son of Jedediah Stephens. He came with his father to 
Wyoming and enlisted in 1776 in Capt. Durkee’s Regiment, 
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later he was in Spalding’s. He took part in Sullivan’s expe- 
dition and was at Valley Forge. His discharge papers were 
signed by George Washington. 

His father accompanied him to the Town of Athens 
where they settled after the war and where Jedediah died 
in 1790 at the age of 87. Ira was one of the first proprietors 
of the Old Academy and an original member and first jun- 
ior warden of Rural Amity Lodge, F & AM, in 1798. He 
was supervisor of the Town of Athens in 1793, constable in 
1796, overseer of the poor in 1798. 

Many Bradford County people were taking up lands in 
Allegany County and Ira became interested in lands in 
Angelica. Vol. I of Pioneers and Patriot Families of Brad- 
ford Co., Pa. (p 156), make the statement previously re- 
ferred to, that “while at Angelica, Ne Ys, ee. LU, Loud; 
looking after his investments, he was killed by despera- 
does.” He was buried at Angelica with Masonic honors. It 
seems that early Masonic records should contain some 
actual facts about this murder and burial. 

Ira was married in 1784 to Sybil, daughter of Capt. Sam- 
uel Ransom. She was born Feb. 1, 1764, at Canterbury, 
Conn., and died April 30, 1826, at Athens. They had ten 
children. When the youngest child was but four months 
old “the brave young widow went with the infant in her 
arms to Angelica to complete the payment,” driving a herd 
of young cattle with help only of her twelve-year-old boy. 

Stephens had brought quite a sum of money with him to 
complete the payment on his lands. The money was lost 
when he was killed and his widow completed the payments 
after his death. 

Allegany’s County’s earliest Deed Book A lists the Steph- 
ens deeds as No. 6, 7, 8 and 9. The first, from John Barker 
Church, dated Oct. 17, 1805, is to Synthia Stephens of Tioga 
Point, in the state of Pennsylvania, an orphan child, of the 
second part...etc....It is signed by Moses Van Campen, 
“one of the judges of said county”... in the presence of 
Evert Van Wickle and John Mullender, The second, from 
John B. and Philip Church was to Syble Stephens of Tioga 
Point and was made Oct. 4, 1806... .“‘to her heirs and 
apiques forever.” It was signed by Philip Church in pres- 
ence of John Mullender and Moses Van Campen. The third 
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from John B. and Philip Church to Syble Stephens 17th day 
of Oct. 1806, was for nine acres, and the fourth 156 and 
9/100 for $150. The deeds and the manner in which pay- 
ment was made are quite convincing proof that Ira Stephens 
was no “common brawler in country taverns.” 


The will of Sybell Stephens is found in Liber 113 at To- 
wanda, Pa., and letters of administration in Will Book 1, 
p 46. 

I Sybell Stephens... etc.... First, my lots of land south 
west from Tioga Point, known by the name of the pine grove 
lot and my lot of land in the town of Angelica and state of 
‘New York, be sold for the best price that can be obtained, 
and out of the avails of said lands I wish all the debts to 
be paid and the remainder, if any, I wish equally divided 
among my ten children. The plantation and farm on which 
I now reside I value at $1500, one-third of the farmhouse 
and barn I give to my son Ransom for his use and support 
during his natural life unless the person occupying the other 
2/3 should choose to support him and after his death the 
1/3 willed to him to go to the one who shall support him and 
the remaining 2/3 I wish my son Ira to have the first re- 
fusal, George P. Stephens the 2nd and Daniel Briggs the 3d 
and Nath. Clapp the 4th after that to anyone who will take 
it and pay $1000 which sum is to be divided among the fol- 
lowing children, to wit, Polly, Esther, Lira, Laura, George, 
Harriett, Ira and Cynthia.... 13 Feb. A. D. 1826 witnessed 
by John P, Pemary, Samuel Harris and Thomas W. Hill. 
Probate rec. 16 Aug. 1826. 

In one of the lengthy accounts of Ira Stephens in the His- 
tory of Bradford County (p 273, used at Bradford County 
Historical Society, Towanda, Pa.) we find that the discharge 
signed by Washington “has been preserved” and that Steph- 
ens was one of the original proprietors of Athens, several 
lots being assigned to him in 1786. He was “killed by the 
hand of an assassin at Angelica, N. Y., where he was look- 
ing after his investments in real estate, on Sept. 20, 1803. 
His widow died April 30, 1826. Their children were: 

Chester, Mch 12, 1785; Polly, Nov 3, 1786 m. Reuben Swift, res. Palmyra; 
Esther, Sept 23, 1789; Lydia, Oct. 1, 1791; Samuel Ransom, June 27, 1793; 


Hairett, Sept. 10, 1799 m. Capt. Elias Matthewson; Cynthia, Jan. 15, 1804; 
George P., Aug 8, 1797; Laura, July 29, 1795. 
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What’s in a Name? 


The collecting of unusual names might be termed the 
overflow of a mania for collecting historical facts or, per- 
haps, a historian’s lighter moments, However, after one be- 
gins collecting names they leap from store and office win- 
dows as agilely as from books, E. J. Licks, EGGS, in the 
Town of Spencer, near Ithaca, and Frank Kiss, Justice of 
Peace, Cleveland, Ohio, are examples. 

Most of the names on my list have been taken from town 
and county histories of New York and Pennsylvania and 
from various genealogies, the latter being the most fruitful 
source of odd combinations, One finds, for instance, in the 
Genealogy of Western New York that “the Old family in 
America trace their ancestry back...’’; there is ‘‘the Fish 
line” and “the Bent line.’ Other names from this book are: 


Preserved Fish William, called Billy, Nanny 
Ruth Cook Fish Orange Green 

Salmon King Orange Stone 

Salmon Hunt Fish Royal Wheeler 

Carrie Birdie Smith Wheat Flower 

Eliza Pickerell, Hannah Pike, sisters Thanks Moore 

Helen Birdsey Peck Thomas Figures Moore 
Preserved Bullock Bartholomew Fish Moore 
Rev. I. B. Sharp Mary Blizzard 


The Rogers Genealogy gave the names of the four wives 
of Josiah Rogers as Annie Darrow, Clarissa Crosbone, Abby 
Beebe and Betsey Gallup. Other Rogers names were: 


Lucy Little Vinal Mary Mustard 
Mary Keene Carver Lucy Pine Coffin 
Lilla Flora Bass 
The two large volumes of “Five Colonial Families,” pub- 
lished in Ithaca in 1900, are replete with names. Some of 
them: 


Iva Doonspike Mehitible Crow Partridge 
Willie Mousehunt Nathaniel Mott Shooter 
Mace Lard Miriam Turner Pickles 
Desire Handy Johnathon Whitaker Toothaker 
Sedate Foote, Corp. 121st Rgt. NYV Etta Kidd 

Humphrey Trump Hannah Snow Cole 
Thomas Starboard Dame Joshua Hewes Crabtree 
Experience Bliss Nan Eates Dabbs 

Hanna Cook Baker Ann Knight Dark 

Mary Downs Cook Margaret Swillaway Moore 
Wayte-a-while Makepeace Cooper Sarah Parker Bull 

Sara Belcher Irons Love Lee 
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These names are in New York in the Revolution: 


Arent Brat Wait Still Cook 
Nicks Kidney Andrew Curricomb 
John Chops John Slopps 
Brestor Pork Benjamin Waggs 
John Beets Daniel Dear 


The History of Potter County, Pa., gave me: 


Wanton King Christian Picking (a postmaster) 
Mrs. Comfort Felt Consider Love 
Luke & Sally A. Smoke Abel Bishop 


Thomas Applegate once ran the ferry between Weymouth and Braintree. 
His son was Abel Applegate. Mrs. Etta Pye lived at Genesee, Pa. Mrs. Ona 
Bridge now lives at Galeton, Pa. 

Some other local names are: 

Candy House, a little girl in Shongo, N. Y. 

Beverly Large Bell, a former Alfred U. student. 

Pearl Sweet Lemon, our photographer’s cousin. 

Bertha Cook Rahr, a former neighbor. 

I. Boyle, on a mail box between Wellsville and Scio. 

One of the first settlers to Allegany County was Paris 
Green, who came to the Town of Alfred. His daughters mar- 
ried Frenchmen and their sons, his grandsons, were Orange 
De Gras and Lemon De Quince. Another early settler was 
Ivory Snow, from Swanzey, N. H., to the Town of Independ- 
ence. The name was carried down for three or four genera- 
tions. Plain John and Susan Smith in the Town of Allen 
named their first children Myron, William and Nancy, but 
wound up with Largius F., Claudius, Sardius, Servius, 
Clarinda and Varius Quintillius! 


“A rose by any other name 
Would smell as sweet.” 


The Railroad 

Millard Fillmore, the President of the United States; 
Daniel Webster, John J. Crittenden and other notables vis- 
ited Allegany County in May, 1851, in the first run of a 
train over the Erie Railroad. When residents of Willing 
joined the throngs watching for the train in Wellsville and 
striving eagerly for a glimpse of the prominent visitors, it 
seemed that the very ultimate in transportation had been 
reached, They talked of a bright future in which the great 
markets of the East would be opened to them. They could 
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not possibly have hoped or believed that in a few decades 
the shining rails would cross their own town. 

The first railroad in the Town of Willing has long been 
forgotten, few people even knowing of its former existence. 
This road was the tramroad which went over what was 
then called “Nigger Hill’ into the Town of Alma. The road 
was owned and built by the Langdon Company as a road to 
get their lumber out to their mills. The date of this road has 
been definitely ascertained from the diary of Eli Rogers, 
which he kept from Feb. 8, 1854, to Oct. 30, 1856. He 
wrote: 

June 5, 6—Worked on the Tram Road on Ford’s Brook. 

June 14-17. Engaged as brakeman on the Ford’s Brook 
Tram Road for the Langdon Co. 

July 10, 15—... Worked for Lamb at $20.00 a month on 
the Ford’s Brook Tram Road. 

This road was, of course, a narrow-gauge road, the rails 
being only three feet apart. The old engines were of a type 
familiarly known as “caterpillers’” and climbed the very 
steep hills with unbelievable ease. 

Interest in railroads from 1870 onward increased steadily 
and might be compared to our present interest in expand- 
ing commercial airlines. The roads were a recognized suc- 
cess and necessity, and plans were made for their extension 
beyond practicability, many being surveyed but never built 
and some built that never paid and had to be abandoned. 
During this period there was ever much discussion of a rail 
route southward from Wellsville into Pennsylvania but 
plans remained nebulous until 1881. The Wellsville, Coud- 
ersport and Pine Creek railroad was chartered Nov. 14 of 
that year. It was capitalized at $100,000 and stock in cash 
was sold in the vicinity of Wellsville for $68,554. The of- 
ficers of this company were the men who had most actively 
promoted the road and who most heavily subscribed to its 
stock. Their faith in the venture was amply justified for the 
road promptly started paying for itself. “John McEwen 
was president and general manager; W. B. Coats, vice pres- 
ident; E. C. Bradley, secretary; Oak S. Duke, treasurer; 
Chas, E. Davis, auditor and general freight agent; C. A. 
Farnum, attorney.” 

Our histories do not make clear the fact that this road 
was not built in 1881. The rights of way were purchased 
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and the roadbed was graded, being planned for a narrow- 
gauge road, but rails were not laid. Nine years later when 
the road was finally put through it was widened and built 
the 10.45 miles from Wellsville to Genesee and later built 
the full 12 miles into Perryville, now called Hickox. The 
large Perry woolen mills were in operation at that time and 
must have contributed generously to the business of the 
road. The line from Galeton to Perryville was constructed 
in 1895. 

There were four stations or “‘switches” in the Town of 
Willing on the W.C.&P.C. railroad. They were at Shays 
(Stannards), Mapes, Graves (on Corduroy road) and Shon- 
go. The one at Mapes was the last one used although the 
others are available. Litchard & Schultheis, produce firm in 
Wellsville, owned potatoes storehouses at Mapes and Stan- 
nards, It would be interesting to know how many cars of 
potatoes have been shipped from the station at Mapes since 
the opening of the road. The apple business was very impor- 
tant to our town up to about 1900 and most of the apples 
were shipped from the station at Stannards, 

The Goodyear Lumber Co, purchased the largest remain- 
ing tract of land in Pennsylvania in 1895 and began cutting 
lumber. They owned part of the Buffalo and Susquehanna 
Railroad which came up the west side of the Genesee Val- 
ley to Wellsville. They, therefore, purchased the road for 
$110,000. The B&S north of Wellsville was abandoned in 
1917. Train service discontinued Oct. 31, 1916, the road 
south from Wellsville was sold and operation taken over by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on Jan, 1, 1932. One train 
makes the trip up and back daily but there is now no pas- 
senger service. 

The Erie Railroad changed its old engines for Diesels in 
the summer of 1947 and we who live in the hills and val- 
leys of Willing township and who have been accustomed 
to hearing the whistles all our lives cannot help rejoicing 
still to hear the friendly tooting of our own old-fashioned 
B&O. The B&O sold it to M. Salzberg, a New York junk 
dealer on Jan. 1, 1956, and the name of the road was 
changed to Wellsville, Addison & Galeton Railroad. 

The New York and Pennsylvania Railroad, affectionately 
called the NYP, was chartered in 1895 and built soon there- 
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after. It was intended primarily as a connecting link with 
the Olean, Oswayo and Coudersport Railroad. It entered 
the town from Independence and followed. Cryder Creek, 
close to the Pennsylvania line, to the Town of Genesee. The 
road was taken up in 1927 much to the regret of those who 
lived along its route, It served a valley which is a through 
route for northern Pennsylvania and southern New York 
which did not possess a good road until 1949. It was said of 
the “Nyp” that “you could walk to Whitesville from Gene- 
see before the train got up to the first curve,” and, “if you’re 
not ready to go, just holler over and tell them to wait a min- 
ute, they don’t mind,” and, ‘Don’t bother to go clear down 
to the station, just step out of your house and flag ’em!” 

The one station on that railroad in the Town of Willing 
was at Payneville. 

Both railroads in the town were built by local labor. 
Virgil Randolph told me that the grading of the road with 
its teamwork and the sale of gravel and sand proved a god- 
send to the farmers who had been hard hit by two or three 
bad seasons. It served to put them “back on their feet’? and 
was the first real money they had seen in a long time. 
Milton Loring (d. 1960) and others worked on the road as 
young men. When the B&S bought the road in 1895 they 
did some regrading and repair work but they brought in 
their own crews of mostly foreign laborers. 

The Wellsville, Coudersport and Pine Creek Railroad 
Company bought its rights of way through lands in Willing 
in 1882 and a warranty deed, dated July 18, 1882, recorded 
Sept. 11, 1882, in Liber No. 124, page 326, given by John R. 
Cook and Jennete his wife, is typical of these deeds. 

“Con. $125.00 

Conveys part of lands set forth in No. 9 above, viz.—All 
that certain piece or parcel of land situate in the County 
of Allegany and State of New York described as follows, to 
wit,—A parcel of land across their farm four rods wide on 
Great Lot No. 39 of the Willing and Francis Tract in the 
said Town of Willing being a strip of land two rods wide 
upon each side of the center line of the survey of said sec- 
ond party made by the Engineer of said company for its 
Rail Road, as now surveyed and located and being graded 
across said farm and said lot, 
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“The parties of the first part do hereby grant unto the 
party of the second part, and its successors and assigns the 
right to enter upon the premises adjacent to said strip of 
land, after the ground shall become frozen and to erect 
thereon such snow fences as it shall desire and to maintain 
the same, and to remove the same before the frost shall be 
out of the ground in the spring, but the party of the second 
part shall pay to the parties of the first part all damages 
which they shall sustain thereby.” 


Mrs. Maria Nobles Covel 
Aug. 2, 1942 


Mrs. Maria Nobles Covel was born on Lot 136, Willing 
Township, Jan. 6, 1841. At the time that portion of Willing 
was in the Town of Independence. She described her birth- 
place as being ‘‘next to the David Peet farm” and “right on 
the edge of Sherwood Settlement.’ She also described it as 
“down the hill and to the left of the old cemetery.”’ Mrs. 
Covel is the daughter of John and Elizabeth Sherwood 
Nobles. She is now 101 years old and in good health. It is 
a bit difficult for her to understand strangers but she 
seemed able to hear easily when her granddaughter spoke 
to her, a truly remarkable person. 

She started going to school at what was known as the 
Ernie Fortner District School at the age of five. David and 
Edgar Peet and two Fortner children would come for her 
and she would go with them “up across the field and across 
the corner of... woods” to the little log schoolhouse. She 
attended school here until the Town of Willing was formed 
from Scio Township on Nov. 19, 1851. At that time the Lud- 
den district was formed and she went to that school until 
her parents moved to Stannards. Here she went to school at 
a schoolhouse on the present school site. This was also the 
place where church services were held. Joel and William 
Rogers were among her schoolmates. William told her much 
about the “old school”? which was the first Stannards school 
and located approximately at the place where John Sekol’s 
barn now stands, There was a family of old colored people 
living near the Stannards bridge at the time. 

At the age of thirteen she went to work for the Adams 
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family. Their house stood where the house now owned by 
John Gordon Jr. stands. There was a group of houses there 
and the little settlement was known as Adams Corners. At 
the age of 18 she began teaching school on Dutch Hill when 
the road was virtually nothing but a path. The only travel 
was by oxen and what road there was so rough that on one 
occasion a woman was thrown out of a cart and killed, her 
neck being broken, 

Her pupils were mostly from the families of the German 
immigrants at that time. She told of one family so poor 
that all the children had in their lunch boxes was cold bis- 
cuits. In this family a German custom was followed in that 
the mother and children never sat down at the table until 
the father had eaten his fill and left. However, in this case, 
unlike others who observed the custom, the children could 
not eat all the kinds of food that he had eaten. Occasion- 
ally he had to go away for two or three days and at that 
time the older children would kill a sheep; it was prepared 
and they feasted until the father’s return. 

In 1865, after his return from the Civil War, Mary Nobles 
married James Covel who was born in Willing June 12, 
1838, and died Dec. 21, 1909. In later years Mrs, Covel 
went to live with her granddaughter Daisy, Mrs. Grant 
Grastorf, in the Town of Wellsville, but the people of Will- 
ing Township have always felt that she belongs to them. 

When Mrs. Covel was born, there was an epidemic of 
scarlet fever and when she was a week old her five-year-old 
brother died with it, as did many others. It was then called 
“canker rash’”’ and was not thought to be contagious. The 
first cases of smallpox that she remembers were ‘‘up on the 
hill by the white schoolhouse.”’ We were not just certain of 
the location; a man, probably a peddler, came to this place 
and brought the disease, and two girls died with it. 

After her marriage, she recalled, there was another epi- 
demic of smallpox. A woman and baby came to Shear’s on 
Beach Hill visiting and brought the disease from which she 
and the baby both died. Several other cases developed from 
that and they were taken care of in a small house to which 
they were taken, in the field below the Shear house, which 
was called the quarantine house. Miss Lampe of Shongo, a 
sister of Mrs. Bierman, and Aunt Sally Graves Covel who 
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had smallpox when a girl, cared for them. The alder Ger- 
man people did not get it for they had all been vaccinated 
in Germany. 

Her accounts of the German immigrants are interesting. 
The Shears, Heers and Bierman families lived near enough 
so that she had a great deal of opportunity to talk with 
them, Mrs, Shear told her how, after the families got start- 
ed on their ocean voyage, they were shipwrecked and had 
to go back to stay in England for six months. They lost 
many of their personal belongings they had hoped to bring 
to this country and the stay in England was expensive, 

To start with, a single German man visited this part of 
the country and went back to Germany and persuaded 
several families to come over. At the time of the first Ger- 
man immigration the families coming were Schrader, Blick- 
wiede, Bierman, Scheer, Lampe and Reesher. Of these the 
families of Lampe, Bierman and Reesher had more money 
than the others and they bought cleared farms in the val- 
leys at Stannards and Shongo but the others had to content 
themselves with clearing a hill farm. It was they who built 
the first “‘little red schoolhouse” on Beach Hill. 

Mrs. Asa Parks was an old lady then but she liked to talk 
about her early days and the settlement of the country. She 
often told of how Mr, Parks had to go away to get part of 
their things and new supplies for their cabin which was only 
partly built. There was no window cut but there was a door- 
way with no door. She had nothing but a blanket to hang 
over the doorway and she stayed alone there nearly three 
weeks, listening to the howl of wolves, the screaming of 
wildcats and the yells of Indians. She was afraid of the In- 
dians although they proved to be friendly. In the daytime 
they would come to her cabin and sit and make signs, try- 
ing to talk with her. The Parks farm is rather isolated even 
today, and this must have been a very trying time for a 
young woman in the heart of the wilderness. 

Mrs. Covel gave me the first information I have been able 
to find in regard to the Botanic Distillery at Hallsport, It 
was listed in the Directory of Allegany County of 1874-75 
and in the Atlas of Allegany County of 1860 but it’s difficult 
now to find even a memory of the place. It seems that it was 
located at the back of the Babcock property on the road 
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toward the Billings Farm. It was ‘‘just an old shanty and a 
lot of roofs.” To it were taken a wealth of native herbs. 
They were mostly dried but many of them, notably winter- 
green, were made into oils. The hills were covered with 
wintergreen. Peppermint and spearmint abounded along 
the streams and there were pennyroyal, tansy, catnip, Solo- 
mon’s seal, boneset and Joe-Pye weed. These were all 
gathered and cured in the distillery. The man who operated 
it came here “from away somewhere” and stayed until 
about everything was used up. He married Cymanthia, the 
daughter of Calvin Hill. His name was Job Smythe, and he 
lived and died in Hallsport. They had eleven children. 

Mrs. Covel says, as do all the other older people, that 
practically all the furniture in the houses was made by the 
man of the house. Some of it was very good, too. Only a 
few pieces could be moved to the wilderness by ox team. 
Nearly every one had a chest and one could tell how well 
off the people had been at home by the quality of the chests. 
Some of them were very beautiful, and she described one 
that was painted, decorated and edged with gilt. Her grand- 
parents came here from Dryden. She does not know how 
they managed it but they had quite a lot of beautiful furni- 
ture. When her father and mother were married they made 
their furniture as everyone else did, so it was very much of 
a treat for her just to go into her grandmother’s house and 
look at her nice possessions. When her people lived in 
Wellsville Johnny (Eisern or Meissner?) made them some 
furniture. She thinks that no doubt much of this handmade, 
made-to-order furniture in our older homes was made by 
him. He was a German cabinetmaker and employed several 
other German people to help him. He made her a bureau 
which her granddaughter now owns. 

In answer to a question about the clothing of the German 
immigrants, she could not say in what way they differed 
from what others wore, but “they just looked different from 
what others wore. You could tell them as far as you could 
see them.”? The women wore more fancy aprons, and men 
wore leather boots as did our men but again they had that 
“different” look. They wore good leather shoes. Mrs, Heers 
was twelve years old when she came here and she wore a 
very tiny hat that sat well up on the back of her head. Most 
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of them wore very small hats but that one was conspicu- 
ously smaller than any of the others. She indirectly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the arrival of the immigrants from 
Germany and Ireland upset the balance of life that had be- 
come pretty well established before their arrival. We can 
well imagine that it would indeed be strange to find sud- 
denly several foreign-speaking families moving into our 
midst, with their different clothes, habits and customs. 
There may be much interesting information about this as- 
pect of our past history to be learned, 

I asked Mrs. Covel what she thought about the morals of 
the people of our town. I believe that she thought I was 
trespassing on private grounds in asking her opinion on such 
a subject. However, with a twinkle in her eye, she said that 
she was no one to judge, that was not her right. If most of 
us attain 101 years I think we will believe ourselves quali- 
fied to judge but maybe we also, in deference to a genera- 
tion that we are bound not to approve may forego our right 
to express an opinion. I do think that, if Mrs. Covel had 
found us much improved over the older stock, she would 
gladly have said that our moral condition was improved or 
at least improving. 


A Tale that Was Told 


When the mother of an Almond man was a little girl, she 
was fond of reading and hearing the story of a very ambi- 
tious woman in their neighborhood. The woman arose every 
morning around 3:30 or 4 o’clock and worked on quilts and 
rugs or did some spinning and weaving until the rest of the 
family got up. Then she went out and helped do the chores, 
hurried in and got the family a big breakfast. She was busy 
all day with the work of the home and farm. She worked 
well into the night, then wrote carefully in her diary, all 
that she had done that day. There was a long record of 
things that she had made. Then, after keeping her diary so 
faithfully, one day there was a sudden stop and nothing 
more, 

One day the little girl asked her mother: 

‘““‘Why did Mary stop writing in her diary?” 

Her mother replied: ‘Oh! Mary died that day. Some 
people say it was from overwork!” 
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Phrenologically Speaking 


The Phrenological Development and Character of George 
W. Cate, as given from a minute examination of his 
Cranium by Quincy J. Smythe. 


Independence, Oct. 3, 1845. 


Your Temperament is Sanguine and Nervous, with a high 
degree of the Billious which gives you much health and 
action with less power to endure. Therefore it is necessary 
that you should take the more care of your physical organ- 
ization. Taking into consideration the size of your brain, 
which is full, and its activity, strongly indicates a founda- 
tion for a well balanced Phrenological and Physiological 
system. 

The Moral Sentiments are rather the most predominant 
in your head, and will under good influence be brought into 
such action as to cause all of the propensities to act accord- 
ing to their direction. Benevolence is decidedly one of the 
largest faculties in your head and it gives you a large 
amount of feeling for the suffering and genuine charity and 
kindness for the stranger, the oppressed and the down- 
trodden. It leads you to be ready to investigate new theo- 
ries and doctrines. Conscientiousness also being large would 
direct your charity in the path of justice Veneration be- 
ing smaller will lead you to care more for your morals than 
religion—think more of sympathizing with “suffering 
humanity” and worshipping less. Wonder is full which will 
cause you to be rather easy of belief—enjoy much from this 
faculty. Hope is large, your expectations of future good is 
rather brilliant—it produces cheerfulness. 

The Selfish or Regulating Sentiments are full. Firmness 
is full enough to give you much decision of character and 
Self Esteem enough to make you have pride of character 
and respect yourself so as not to stoop to meanness. Appro- 
bation—being large will foster a feeling of regard for 
praise, and consequently a fear of meeting from, or dis- 
approbation which will stimulate the desire to know the 
right and pursue it, Caution is quite large—are fearful— 
on the watch for danger—your fears are apt to trouble, at 
times to a great extent, your fond anticipations. The devel- 
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opment of this class shows that, in most cases, you can gov- 
ern your feeling and passion, even though they be highly 
wrought, 

The Imaginative Sentiments are large enough to make you 
capable of appreciation of refinement, taste for the beauti- 
ful and elevated. Sublimity is large enough to cause you, 
(if you will bring your talents into action Phrenologically) 
to love to dwell upon the grand scenery of the thundering 
cataract, and at times will seem to forget the vulgarity of 
worldly things and mount on wings of ectasy, and ride on, 
as it were, through the curled cloud, surveying the mighty 
vaults of heaven until you taste the sublime sweets of celes- 
tial, paradise, and, then will not be contented until you 
reach the realms of everlasting bliss. Ideality is less, yet 
can appreciate perfectiveness. Marvelousness will give you 
quite a taste for fiction, the novels, strange, etc. 

The Social or Domestic Propensities are but average. 
Feelings for the opposite sex are at times acute but not last- 
ting, and so are the other social organs, yet not to so great 
an extent. You are generally kind to females, children, and 
friendship large enough to produce affection; and make 
you capable of enjoying a life of matrimony. According to 
these Natural Laws you should, (in order to meet the great- 
est enjoyment which man can experience in this world of 
wickedness and woe,) form marriage relations with one 
whose Phrenological and Physiological Developments are 
like those described in this description of character. 

The Selfish Propensities or, Propelling Powers are only 
average. Perhaps this class may need some stimulating (not 
by the use of intoxicating drinks or narcotic food, which 
produces fretfulness, cruelty, revenge, and everything bad, 
nothing good,) by being more persevering and energetic, 
yet you have much executiveness when excited—destruc- 
tivnesss is quite full—combativeness is rather too small— 
are very free from contentions and strife. Let your courage 
be governed solely by a moral bent of mind, with the Intel- 
lect aiding, and then with determination, increase its action. 
Alimentiveness is average, yet your temperament is of such 
a nature that you must not take the first step toward the 
indulgence of this organ for fear of its becoming wounded, 
which would cause you to throw yourself, like the wounded 
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tiger, madly down the horiffic precipice into the cadaverous 
gulf below—Secretiveness is average—are frank and free 
to confess—have but few secrets—much more cautious than 
secretive. Acquisitiveness is not large enough—may be prod- 
digal in money matters—it needs exercise to balance with 
benevolence. 

The Perceptive Intellect is average and that part classed 
with the literary talent is much more than average, which 
are Individuality, Form, & Size and gives you a correct per- 
ception of Individual things, their form and shape, their 
length, breadth or size &c, while it is more difficult for you 
to judge of equilibrium correctly. Color is quite small, have 
to call friends to decide on those difficult colors which are 
to distinguish,—it needs cultivation. Order is full—can 
appreciate system, arrangement well, yet when in haste 
will forget to put things in their proper place. Number is 
too small—cannot compute numbers well—needs cultiva- 
tion, 

The Retentive Intellect as a class is but average—can 
remember some things well, while quite poor in recollect- 
ing others. It is with much difficulty that you can call 
names of persons and places—occasionally feel much em- 
barrassed in trying, to speak the name of a person whose 
countenance you are perfectly familiar with—cultivate by 
always calling persons by their proper name, and never 
make the use of nicknames or titles, but speak it full and 
plain. Time is average—can recollect dates better than 
most people. Locality is full—can recollect places well— 
seldom get lost—love to travel, and would improve much 
by so doing. Eventuality is also full—can recollect first 
principles in events with much accuracy but rather poor in 
detailing—this organ needs cultivation by reading history, 
telling stories &c. 

The Reflective or Reasoning Intellectual Faculties are 
large—can reason well from comparison—love to criticise, 
and can draw very close analogies and resemblances. 
Causality is less—will be rather slow to understand meta- 
physical reasoning—can easily be brought into action by 
studying a science like phrenology or physiology. You have 
a head well calculated to be interested by such kinds of 
study. 
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Your Language is but average yet with a little practice 
would be able to make good use of words. Your mechanical 
talent is no more than ordinary, yet with practice can get 
the use of tools. Musical talent is full or large—might 
excell by practice. Human Nature is decidedly large, and I 
advise you to study some kind of mental philosophy. If you 
but learn and obey the laws of this science you cannot fail 
to rise in the scale of intellectual and moral beginnings and 
be an ornament to society. 

Size of the Organs: Amativeness 4 to 5. Philoprogenitive- 
ness 4, Adhesiveness 4. Concentrativeness 4 Combativeness 
3. Destructiveness 5. Alimentiveness 4. Secretiveness 4. Self 
esteem 6. Firmness 6. Conscience 6. Approbation 6. Hope 6. 
Wonder 5. Veneration 5. Benevolence 7. Imitation 4 (plus). 
Ideality 5. Sublimity 6. Caution 6. Constructiveness 4. Wit 
4. Tune 5. Inidividuality 6. Form 6. Size 6. Weight 4. Color 
3. Order 4. Number 3. Names 2. Time 4. Locality 4. Even- 
tuality 5. Comparison 6 (plus). Human Nature 6. Suavity 4. 
Language 4, 

Scale of sizes is from 1 to 7: 1, smallest and 7 the largest. 
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